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The Spanish mission of old California and the Colonial meeting-house of New England are blended in the 
architecture of the recently dedicated edifice of the First Unitarian Church in Los Angeles, Calif. It is built of 
reinforced concrete, with Spanish tile roof, around a hollow square, in the center of which is a patio with 
cloistered approaches to the parish house, The main auditorium with its balcony seats 900 persons. The parish 
house includes an Alliance room with fireplace, a kitchen, library, dining-room, sewing-room, church school 
assembly room and fifteen classrooms, the minister’s study, and the Fellowship room for the young people. 


Rey. E. Burdette Backus is the minister of the church 
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Mr. Morrow’s Doctrine 


INCE HIS APPOINTMENT as Ambassador to 
Mexico, Dwight W. Morrow has given his views 
on certain essential questions that jut out of the 
intelligent American mind. We who have com- 
mended him as pre-eminently suited for the post 
are thrice happy to find him expressing himself on 
_ how far our Government should go to protect prop- 
erty interests in that country. In an interview, Mr. 
Morrow says: 

It is apparently believed by some that loans to foreign govern- 
ments made by our citizens throw upon our Government the 
responsibility of using the armed forces of our Government 
for the purpose of collecting the debts. The establishment of 
the principle that nations are justified in going to war where 
the sole issue is the collection of a debt would be not only 
most hurtful to the nation at large, but in the long run would 
prove injurious to the property interests of the bankers who 
sell and the investors who buy foreign government loans. 
Entirely apart from the immorality of putting human lives 
to the hazard of modern war where the sole issue is a pecuniary 
claim, there is a conclusive practical reason against such a 


«course, in that war, in the great majority of cases, does not 
and cannot accomplish the desired result. 


There need be no doubting of his meaning because 
he twice qualifies with the words “sole issue.” His 
sentiment is sincere, we believe, and it signifies that 
he will not be deceived by any trumped-up issue 
that would cover up and bundle along the property 
issue. That is the chicanery we have all along been 
suspecting. Mr. Morrow knows the ways of -the 
ilk. We look for his confirmation promptly. 


Our Church Statistics 


Seyeney READERS have sent us inquiries 
about the alleged decrease in our membership 
numbers, as reported by Dr. H. K. Carroll in his 
yearly church census. 
There is nothing in it at all. With due respect, 
these annual tables for all denominations are value- 
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‘ping out worse than ever in the next table. 


less. For ourselves, we have in other years 
straightened out the errors, only to find them crop- 
Ac- 
cording to Dr. Carroll’s 1926 record, we have lost 
about thirty per cent. of our enrollment in New), 
England in ten years. It is ludicrous. In the 
country, we have fallen from 82,000 members to 
60,000, or more than twenty-five per cent. Equally 
untrue. Dr. Carroll does not vouchsafe how he 
“oets that way” with his statistical sleight of hand. 
We have not decreased in membership nor in any 
other respect. That we may safely say. Figures 
are gathered by us each year, though no such stress. 
is laid upon them as one finds in the stricter sects. 

Our basis of membership is also less sacredly 
kept; because unlike some other churches, it does 
not mean getting a ticket to heaven to join a Uni- 
tarian congregation. Among people who know the 
genius of our churches, the thing which counts, as 
the understanding New York Christian Advocaie 
remarks (not taking these numbers referring to 
Unitarians in the census as seriously as some do), 
is the quality of life contributed by a, household of 
faith to American life. That journal speaks very 
highly of our people, and we are grateful and wish 
we were more nearly worthy. But we suggest that 
our readers take little stock in the religious census. 
This, in general, is not a reflection on Dr. Carroll. 

Bruce Barton, who certainly is not an iconoclast, 
but a pretty regular sort of fellow, says on this very 
subject: 

The statistics which are issued by the Protestant churches 
are not sincere statistics. There is hardly a roll of “active” 
church members which is not impressively padded with in- 
active members. Big corporations have the sense and honesty 
to write false assets and known liabilities off their books. Not. 
so the churches. 

We hope to publish soon some honest and plain 
“figgers.” 


Watch and Ward 


T WAS Dean George Hodges who used to speak 
of “the difficult art of doing good.” When, the 
other day, Dr. Raymond Calkins read his annual 
report as president of the Watch and Ward Society, 
a famous guardian of morals located in Boston, 
and known all over the world, we thought it a more 
difficult art to keep certain people from doing evil! 
It is a far less equable enterprise, surely; for re- 
straining evildoers involves one in opposition to an 
instinct in human nature that despises snooping 
and scenting and apprehending. The sense of 
dignity in and for a person is very strong. This 
feeling expresses itself in laws; and it is a fact, as 
Dr. Calkins reports, that when action is taken by 
the Society against the sale of a book alleged to be 
unfit and obscene, the Society is liable to court 
action. In forty-nine years, with hundreds of such 
cases to its credit, the Watch and Ward has never 
suffered a dollar of damages. Convictions almost 
innumerable have been obtained in that time, and 
to-day the work is respected by the most intelligent 
and broad-minded people in the community. 
The Society is very quiet in most of its opera- 
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tions. Especially, it protects boys and girls from 
vile pictures and pamphlets. We nearly all saw 
these things when we were young, and they stained 
us. Books in the regular trade, which have the 
rank of literature, make the most delicate task. 
The Society for years had a sane and agreeable 
working arrangement with the Boston booksellers. 
The soundness of judgment in these cases is ad- 
mirably expressed by Dr. Calkins: 

It has not been our policy to express an opinion concerning 
the illegality of novels which may contain a few passages which 
could in a strict sense be called obscene or indecent, but only 
those the whole purport and tenure of which could reasonably 
be called subversive of those standards of morals upon which 
the common welfare of the community may be said to depend, 


and which embody the acquired wisdom of centuries of 
civilization. 


Many a book and magazine has been withdrawn 
voluntarily by the publishers, and the world has 
known nothing about it. Mistakes are made and 
acknowledged. “Try this business yourself and not 
make a, mistake,” Dr. Calkins said to a group of 
ministers. “I have no apologies to make for this 
Society in the work that it is doing for the social 
hygiene and the moral welfare of Boston and 
Massachusetts.” 

When, recently, Boston became the butt of ridi- 


cule the world around for the censoring of about - 


fifty novels by the District Attorney, the Watch 
and Ward Society was supposed by some persons 
to be the real agent. As a matter of fact, only one 
noyel in the whole list was disapproved by the So- 
ciety. This is but an illustration of the difficulty 
of getting the people to understand. “We should 
have a few more friends if the public understood,” 
said Dr. Calkins. “The Society is simply putting 
heels on the heads of vipers.” There is bound to 
be hissing. ~ 


Dr. Cadman Answers 


ee AT DO YOU think of this?” This is a 
clipping from a newspaper we have received 
from a Pennsylvanian subscriber. It is a question 
and answer from Dr. S. Parkes Cadman’s column 
of unfailing wisdom. We are fond of Dr. Cadman, 
but we remember someone started a successful 
Movement against Aristides because he got such 
an impeccable, irritating reputation for being just. 
To the question: “Why do not Protestant churches 
give more attention to the beautification of their 
interiors [sic], as do the Catholics?” “Spontane- 
ously,” our correspondent says, “the answer wells 
forth, in the sum of 269 words; and if anyone will 
say the production ever gets close to what the 
questioner thought he was going to receive, it is 
because elusive rhapsody that ranges from height 
to dizzy height is more to his liking than a few 
sentences of fact.” Perhaps the reader will care 
to soar into the empyrean of eloquence and rhetoric. 
If so,— 
Those who approach the mysteries of religion through the 
glory of “long-drawn aisles and fretted vaults” must not forget 
that their charm cloys and that the people turn from the 


elaborate rituals they house unless these dispense the heavenly 
manna, 
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-Zaghlul was the son of a peasant. 
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Visioned ecclesiastics have seldom exaggerated the importance 
of sstheticism in worship. Newman cared little for those 
niceties of celebration which monopolize some smaller minds. 
The great Hildebrand was intent on something larger than 
ceremonialism run to seed. St. Augustine said: “As oft as the 
song delighteth me more than what is said, so oft do I 
acknowledge that I trespass greviously.” 

The little Presbyterian church in the Highland glen, the 
modest Catholic chapel on an Irish hillside, the Methodist 
meeting-house at the cross-roads, the Friends’ silent convoca- 
tion in a rural retreat, can as easily command the actual 
presence of the King of Heaven as the lordliest minster in the 
world. It is the austere cell of St. Francis at Assisi which 
draws the devout, not the gorgeous canopy of a church erected 
over it. 

Sculptures, however skillfully wrought, are still stones, not 
bread, and the richest ornamentation contains no spiritual 
realities on which piety must feed to live. I love with you the 
joyous and sublime works of the cathedral builders. I agree 
that Protestantism has no need to fear beauty any more than 
truth or goodness. Yet no one of these virtues really exists 
without the other, and the humblest conventicle buried in a 
back alley reflects the celestial loveliness of its Lord if He is 
brought there in the hearts of His believing children. 


Now do you know? 


Our Biological Future 


‘ ‘HE OLD STORY, how the highly gifted people 

practice birth control and would let the race 
go to the dogs, is retold with fresh illustration and 
statistics by Ellsworth Huntington, in the October 
Yale Review. His essay is called “Our Biological 
Future.” Still, there is hope, as Simeon Strunsky 
remarks; for the geniuses of the race, and even 
the merely talented, have always been somewhat 
below par in the domestic virtues and in propagat- 
ing their kind, and yet we always have them. That 
is, unusual persons have a way of appearing 
through the years and centuries, eyen from the days 
of glorious Greece—artists, writers, actors, and 
musicians. As for the prevalence of lowly stocks, 
Mr. Strunsky submits that we need have no grave 
fears. From these, great men have come. For 
examples: 

There died the other day in Egypt [says Mr. Strunsky in 
The New York Times,] a man named Zaghlul Pasha, founder 
of Egyptian Nationalism, described as the greatest personal 
force of his race since the Pharaohs of two thousand years ago. 
There rules to-day over 
Italy, and in the hearts of many admiring millions outside of 
Italy, the son of a blacksmith named Mussolini. There ruled 
over republican Germany for several years the son of a saddler 
named Ebert. There rules over Turkey to- day the son of a 
father described in the encyclopedias as in “modest circum- 
stances”; the son’s name is Mustapha Kemal. There rules 
over Persia to-day a peasant boy who began as a groom in the 
royal stables. And if China is to-day the center of a great 
ferment, and certainly the focus of the world’s attention, most 
of the credit would be due to the leadership of a poor farmer’s 
son named Sun Yat-sen. Here you have the greater part of 
Asia stirring to something of a new life under the inspiration 


or guidance of blood strains which do not figure in “Who’s 
Who on the Yang-tse” or “The Blue Book of Ararat.” 


The fact is, humankind has always produced 
sports. We speak biologically. Is it not distinct 
from the rest of animal creation in its fecundity in 
this respect? Deviations from type are common. 
The difference of an individual from his parents 
beyond the usual limits of individual variation one 
sees in nearly every family. And how many gen- 
iuses do we need in the world, anyhow? 


Present Cornish Charts the Year 


New executive, in opening address, commits his administration 


to a united attainable goal 


While many of the liberal churches have the requisite generous spirit of 
hospitality to entertain the General Conference of the American Unitarian 
Association, no church in the Fellowship could be more adequately equipped 
in a material way to play the host to the delegates who assemble for such 
an occasion, than All Souls Church of Washington, where an enthusiastic 
meeting was held from October 11 to 18. 

The extensive church plant, beautiful and modern in every detail, was 
thrown open from- one end to the other, and the Washington people were 


gracious in anticipating the wishes of their guests. 


At least thirty States, 


and some of the.Canadian churches, were represented in the delegate body, 
and these camé from ‘well over one hundred churches. 


EV. LOUIS C. CORNISH, D.D., occu- 
pied the president’s chair before a 
business meeting of the Association, for the 
first time since his election to succeed Dr. 
Samuel A. Eliot, so long at the helm. The 
opening prayer was by Rey. John C. Petrie 
of Lynchburg, Va.; and the first session 
was largely of a business nature, consist- 
ing of the appointment of the various 
committees, the introduction of business 
resolutions, and the reports of the Survey 
Commission and the Universalist-Unita- 
rian Comity Commission. The report of 
the former, which was presented by the 
chairman, Percy W. Gardner, has been 
printed, nearly in full, in THE REGISTER; 
and Prof. James A. Tufts of Exeter, N.H., 
gave the report for the Universalist-Uni- 
tarian Commission. 

In brief, Professor Tufts stated for the 
Commission that in view of the fact that 
the Universalist-Congregationalist confer- 
ences have not been concluded, it-is futile 
to proceed in any further steps looking 
toward closer unity and co-operation until 
this has been done. A report on the Uni- 
versalist-Congregational Commission was 
not presented at the Universalist General 
Convention until the week following the 
General Conference. The overtures of the 
Unitarians to the Universalists still stand. 


WELCOME BY DR. PIERCH 


The hospitality of the Washington 
church was extended to the Conference in 
a gracious address of welcome by Dr. 
Pierce. Unusual opportunities were af- 
forded for informal conversation, the 
renewal of old acquaintances and the 
making of new ones, through the conveni- 
ent arrangement of the church’s social 
rooms, corridors, and library. The first 
evening, at which Dr. Cornish, Dr. Eliot, 
and Dr. Westwood made addresses, was 
closed happily in an informal reception 
in Pierce Hall, which was thronged with 
people until a late hour. Autumn flowers 
and foliage gave additional beauty to an 
already beautiful platform, and an orches- 
tra of All Souls Church people, which 
functions as one of the features of the 
chureh life, played throughout the eye- 
ning. A most spontaneous spirit of friend- 
liness peryaded the Conference, both 
during its play-times and its more serious 
Sessions. 

Dr. Eliot was introduced as “minister 
of the Arlington Street Church,” a new 
role for the man who has stood before 
the Fellowship for twenty-seven years as 
its leader. His address on “Charting the 
Course for Religious Pioneers” will be 
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printed in full in a later issue of THE 
REGISTER, so valuable a contribution did it 
prove to the history of the Association’s 
last quarter of a century. Dr. West- 
wood’s address, on “The State of Our 
Organized Church Life and the Outlook 
for Our Cause,” has already appeared. 

Committees appointed by Dr. Cornish 
were as follows: Credentials—Rey. Edwin 
Fairley, Flushing, N.Y., chairman; Mrs. 
Laurence C. Staples, Washington, D.C.; 
Mrs. William R. Maxon, Washington, 
D.C. Nominations—Perey W. Gardner, 
Providence, R.I.; Mrs. Caroline 8. Ather- 
ton, Boston, Mass.; Dr. Augustus M. Lord, 
Providence, R.I. Resolutions—Dr. Minot 
Simons, New York City, chairman; Joseph 
E. Dunipace, Toledo, Ohio; Mrs. John 
Burnett Nash, New York City; Mrs. 
George A. Ricker, Washington, D.C.; 
Henry M. Williams, Boston, Mass. 

Dr. Cornish made a specific plea for 
co-operation in a definite effort to make 
the modest gain of five per cent. all along 
the line in the denomination, before the 
next annual meeting, instead of having 
“the line of desires” so high as to be 
impossible of achievement from the outset. 

The address of Dr. Cornish was as 
follows: 

“Tt is my privilege to speak briefly upon 
the work of our churches during these 
next eight months. This period is really 
our working year. What can we together 
do to further our work so that at the May 
Meeting we can say, ‘Last autumn we de- 
termined to do this, and this we have now 
accomplished’ ? 

“Before I answer the question, may I 
remind you of a few facts? Our denomina- 
tion began one hundred and three years 
ago as a very loosely federated group of 
churches. We continued to be loosely fed- 
erated for many years. For more than 
fifty years our co-ordination was weak. 
But as we grew, our co-ordination became 
stronger, and for the last quarter of a 
century it has grown stronger rapidly. 
The amount of co-operation which we now 
enjoy immeasurably exceeds what existed 
fifty years ago. It is an achievement 
which many men then our leaders would 
have considered impossible. Let me use 
one illustration. 

“In early days, our ministers considered 
themselves as quite independent indi- 
viduals, and almost exclusively as min- 
isters of their own churches. To-day, we 
consider ourselves a part of an inter- 
national fellowship of religious liberals. 
Once our parishes considered themselves 
as isolated units; to-day our parishes con- 
sider themselves part of an American 
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Fellowship which includes happily the 
churches in Canada. And this whole North 
American group is one among other far- 
scattered groups in other lands. 


“_WHICH WH SHE” 


“We speak of our Unitarian movement 


and of our cause. These words are glori- 
ously inclusive. I press upon you that 
many devoted ministers and laymen in the 
past have earnestly desired to see the 
equipment and the solidarity which we see, 
and did not see them; and to hear these 
words that we hear of universal fellow- 
ship, and did not hear them. We have 
come over a very long road in our progress 
of co-ordinating our reverent freedom into 
«a working force. And we have good reason 
to rejoice and take heart. 

“We should have come further on our 
way had it not been for the World War. 
All organized religion was rent and torn 
during those years to a degree little under- 
stood even yet. Our Unitarian Fellowship 
suffered with all the other churches. A 
ship in a .storm may do well if she 
weathers the gale, although her progress 
be slow. Seamanship must be judged by 
the skill with which the ship meets cross- 
currents, adverse winds, tumultuous seas 
and hurricanes, and not by the number of 
mniles that she travels. Organized religion 
must be judged, not only by its progress 
in the past ten years,. but by its tenacity 
and power of survival of such a disaster 
as the world has never before seen, and, 
pray God, may never again see. I sub- 
mit that during this decade, our churches 
have shown a tenacity of purpose, a gen- 
erosity and solidarity, immeasurably be- 
yond what would have been considered a 
reasonable expectation fifty years ago. We 
offer you no word of apology. On the con- 
trary, we have done well, and the thanks 
of our Fellowship are due to the ministers 
who bravely have carried on in this 
post-war period. Against this background, 
I will put before you three specifi 
considerations. : 


THESH ARE THE FACTS 


“Nearly eight years ago our Fellowship 
raised what was then an undreamed-of 
amount of money, $2,400,000. This wealth 
has been an untold good. At the expira- 
tion of a five-year period, we tried again 
to raise as much. We have raised 
$622,000, and it looks as if this sum might 
become three-quarters of a million, for 
‘some fifty-three churches will soon solicit 
for the Foundation. I am not making an 
appeal for the Foundation. Instead, I beg 
you to consider that the raising of ap- 
proximately three-quarters of a million 
dollars in these past few years is no small 
achievement. It should encourage us. 
us examine this achievement. 

“A group of earnest people decided they 
would raise two million dollars. We failed 
of that amount. We apportioned imagin- 
ary money and we failed to secure the 
total; but we did secure real money and 
this we have distributed, and shall dis- 
tribute a total of approximately ~ three- 
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quarters of a million for our worthy pur- 
poses. Note, please, this distinction. We 
set an ideal goal for two millions and, 
failing to reach it, we have felt discourage- 
ment. We have actually raised approach- 
ing three-quarters of a million, and we 
have not felt encouraged as that large 
sum of money ought properly to encourage 
our small fellowship. And why? Because 
our desire for progress is so great and our 
-aim so high that we ignore a really sub- 
stantial achievement and feel sadness 
when we should feel joy. Rabbi Levi used 
to say that he desired to go down to his- 
tory as the author of one magnificent 
proverb: ‘These are the facts; let us pro- 
ceed.’ Now what are the facts? A grow- 
ing co-operation, an edifying generosity, 
an excellent equipment—and with these 
whither should we proceed? 


AN INCREASE OF FIVE PER CENT. 
; FOR THE YHAR 


“Let me draw an imaginary chart. I 

put high on the diagram a straight line 
representing our ideal of what we should 
do. It is on this high level that we feel 
we ought to proceed. Down at the left- 
hand corner of the chart is shown the 
slowly ascending line of our churches, be- 
ginning a hundred years ago with two 
hundred churches, and with some fluctua- 
tions ascending to the present 386 active 
churches. The ascending line stops long 
before it reaches the high line of our 
desire. Right here is a chief source of 
perpetual discouragement. 
“There are two ways of meeting the 
situation. One is by miraculously shooting 
the line of our ascending growth rapidly 
upward until it meets the high line of our 
desire; the other is a much humbler and 
less attractive method of lowering the line 
of our desire until it comes within the 
measure of our immediate growth. 

“This requires an effort. Yet it is what 
all institutions must do. We reduce our 
ideal to the practicable in the administra- 
tion of our personal affairs, and of our 
schools and colleges and philanthropies. 
After we have indulged in great dreams 
of what our school or college ought to be, 
we go about doing just the next thing. 
In our church life, just because it is so 
precious and so sacred, we feel that some- 
how we ought to follow the miraculous 
effort. If possible, we ought at once to 

_ sweep the country. How often we have 
cheered ourselves with such desires! Now 
I plead that during these- next eight 
months we cease to try to get on too 
quickly, and that we drop the line of our 
desires. Let us devote ourselves to the 
immediate increase of the work of our 

- several organizations and of our churches, 
setting ourselves a definite goal. 

“Let us increase our fellowship from 


now until next spring by at least five per 
cent.! ; 


“This means a five per cent. increase in 
- membership of our churches—at least a five 
per cent. real gain. Will you do it? 
“This means at least a five per cent. 
gain in membership in the Alliance, and at 
- least five per cent. more branches of the 
Alliance. 
“Tt means at least a five per cent. in- 
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crease in the membership of the Laymen’s 
League, and a gain of at least five per 
cent. more chapters of the League. 

“Tt means at least five per cent. more 
members in the Young People’s Religious 
Union, and the formation of at least five 
per cent. more young people’s societies. 

“Tt means a five per cent. gain for all 
the other denominational organizations. 

“Tt means five per cent. more money 
raised, if possible, from new subscribers 
for the local support of our churches. 

“Tt means at least five per cent. more 
money from all our denominational agen- 
cies for the work of the Association and 
the League and the Alliance and the Young 
People’s Religious Union, and all the other 
denominational agencies. 

“This recommendation has been sub- 
mitted to the presidents of the five major 
organizations and has met with their ap- 
proval. After this meeting of the presi- 
dents, I had a chance to present it to the 
directors of the Young People’s Religious 
Union. I regard this as a happy omen. At 
Lenox, I presented it to the League, and 
they voted to proceed along these lines. 
Will the gathering assembled here endorse 
this plan and put it through? 

“You have been wondering if I am 
merely giving advice, or if I am‘both giy- 
ing and taking it. Let me answer that 
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the officers of the Association will do their 
best to make up their five per cent. Your 
Administrative Committee, composed of the 
officers of the Association, have given this 
matter earnest thought and have approved 
the plan. Explicitly, we shall do every- 
thing we can to gain the release of five 
per cent. of our apportionment to the aided 
churches during the year. Beginning al- 
most at once, we shall urge the churches 
to plan for this reduction next spring. 
While I beg you to believe that the Asso- 
ciation has been run as economically as 
possible, your Committee still hopes that 
during this fiscal year there may be some 
possible economies that will enable us to 
have more money to spend next spring 
toward the starting of new churches. 
Please remember in these considerations 
that at the Board Meeting held in May 
every dollar of income was appropriated 
for the current fiscal year. Therefore, no 
large departures can be made. 

“Here is the goal! Can we together 
increase every denominational agency— 
all the churches, all memberships, all 
resources—by five per cent.? Remember, 
if we can do this every year, in about 
seventeen years we shall double all our 
forces. I submit that the lower line of 
planning is the line on which we ought 
to proceed during this coming year.” 


Religious Liberalism Abroad 


A graphic survey by an American traveler 
EUGENE RODMAN SHIPPEN 


Mip-OcrAn, September 25, 1927. 


OLLOWING is the record of impres- 

sions made upon a hasty traveler this 
summer. Personal contacts and inter- 
views confirmed in the writer’s mind cer- 
tain opinions, earlier formed, in regard 
to organized liberalism in England. 


FAIRLY UNIFIED IN ENGLAND 


English Unitarianism suffers from dis- 
advantages from which American Unita- 
rianism is free. First, the Established 
Church, with its prestige, its resources, its 
roots in English history and social life, 
its legal status, its beautiful parish 
churches and its noble cathedrals, is ever 
in the background, a challenging and often 
successful competitor with feeble congre- 
gationalism. Second, independency has 
been overstressed among English liberals; 
so that effective central organization has 
been discouraged. In this connection, not 
to be ignored as a depressing factor, is 
the detachment of Manchester College, 
Oxford, from the sources of its strength. 
the parent stream of Unitarianism. Uni- 
tarianism has been treated by some of 
the most respected leaders as a theological 
“ism,” almost anathema. It is the same 
opposition to a denominational life and 
loyalty which a hundred years ago en- 
feebled American Unitarianism. On the 
other hand, Mnglish Unitarianism seems 
to be a fairly unified body of thought, not 
divided by theological issues or debates 
over words. When it comes to man-power, 
at least the quality of the men in the 
pulpits, Americans recognize among their 


English brethren a high standard of 
scholarship and character. Contact with 
Hnglish Unitarians is always a happy ex- 
perience. Considering how many Ameri- 
ean pulpits have been filled acceptably, 
and sometimes with distinction, by Eng- 
lish Unitarians, it raises the hope that 
in future we may have more visitors from 
the mother country, perhaps more stimu- 
lating exchanges between American and 
English preachers. 

French religious liberalism, while led 
by men of outstanding ability, judging by 
those attending the International Congress 
at Prague, seems destined to be a feeble 
minority movement. Latin countries, with 
their Catholic traditions and ecclesiasti- 
eal organization, are poor soil for Protes- 
tantism, especially for a real modernism. 
But a third of the Protestant churches of 
France are liberal in their theology, which 
is more than can be said of American 
Protestantism. 


A SURPRISE IN GERMANY 


It was a matter of general regret that 
Prof. Mario Puglisi, our liberal champion 
in Northern Italy, who is doing so much 
to stimulate free religious thinking in the 
great Italian centers, was not able to at- 
tend the International Congress. It can- 
not be affirmed that he was not allowed 
to leave Italy; but everyone knows that, 


under present political conditions, Italy is 


a sad prisonhouse for progressivism of 
every stripe. There are other tests of good 
government than efficiency. Efficiency for 
whom and for what ends must be asked. 
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Dutch and German liberalism has the 
right soil, but suffers, as does English Uni- 
tarianism, from the superior vantage 
ground of Established churches. There is 
unquestionably a slowing-down of prog- 
ress, a discouragement of independent 
thought, in these rock-ribbed Protestant 
lands. The evangelical spirit, found in the 
Dutch young people’s liberal religious 
movement, suggests the Y. M. C. A. on its 
liberal side. There is nothing like it in 
our Young Peoples Religious Union. 

As for Germany, it was a great surprise 
to the American délegates to the Congress 
to find men who called themselves liberal, 
urging, as did some of the German repre- 
sentatives, the exclusion from the Congress 
of all who do not accept a Scriptural, 
practically an evangelical, basis of fellow- 
ship. Extraordinary! German liberal- 
ism, with individual exceptions, of course, 
apparently has a long way to go. On the 
other hand, there is a devotional spirit in 
German Protestantism derived in part, 
doubtless, from the old German idealistic 
philosophy which, represented by such a 
leader as Professor Otto of Marburg, more 
than atones for theological provincialism. 

Hungary proper, it may surprise Ameri- 
ean Unitarians to learn, has only four 
Unitarian groups, Bishop Jozan and Dr. 
Csiki, who have warm friends in England 
and America, being our leaders there. 
The Budapest church has been greatly 
strengthened by the influx from Transyl- 
vania of many Unitarians unhappy under 
Roumanian rule. Conservatively  esti- 
mated, there are more than five thousand 
Unitarians in Budapest. The Unitarian 
Mission, under Dr. Csiki’s direction, oceu- 
pying a building purchased with the aid 
of the British and American Unitarian 
Associations, has received a gratifying in- 
dorsement of its educational and social 
work in the subsidy of $12,600 from the 
Budapest city government. This will pro- 
vide for alterations in the building, giving 
them a much-needed chapel. That build- 
ing, now worth nearly six times what was 
paid for it in 1922, is a noteworthy finan- 
cial and spiritual investment. 

Far less cheerful is the situation in 
Transylvania, where are to be found one 
hundred and eighteen Hungarian Unita- 
rian churches, most of them meeting the 
needs of rural populations. As far as the 
writer could judge, these churches are 
manned by competent and devoted minis- 
ters, serving intelligent and loyal congre- 
gations, whose Unitarianism is being tried 
as by fire. What the future holds for 
Transylanyia under Roumanian rule, no 
one can prophesy. The outlook is dark. 
No “paper” programs of administrative re- 
forms, and no liberal laws illiberally in- 
terpreted, and perhaps flouted in practice, 
will satisfy the democratic peoples of 
Europe and America who are watching 
Roumania, hoping, almost against hope, 
that the rights of her minorities, racial 
and religious, may be respected. One 
thing is sure. American support of the 
Transylvanian churches is a continuing 
duty. Visiting the churches adopted as 
wards of the First Parish, Portland, Me., 
the First Parish in Brookline, Mass., the 
First Parish in Waltham, Mass., the 
Second Church in Boston, and other con- 
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gregations, the writer was touched by 
their almost pathetic clinging to America 
in their difficulties. If they are still 
Channing Unitarians, they are none the 
less deserving of our warm sympathy and 
generous backing. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA—OPPORTUNITY 


Passing from Transylvania rapidly west 
to Czechoslovakia, one feels a wholly 
different spiritual atmosphere—one of en- 
thusiasm and hope, not surprising under 
the political and cultural conditions of a 
new, independent, liberal state. Two lib- 
eral religious movements in the republic 
appeal to Unitarians. The first is Dr. 
Capek’s Unitarian Congregation, “The Lib- 
eral Fellowship.” As yet it is a personal 
following of surprising proportions, but 
it has the promise of stability and per- 
manence toward which its wise leader and 
his accomplished wife are working. One 
evening, before the International Congress 
convened, the two members of the special 
commission appointed by the American 
Unitarian Association to study the Prague 
situation, Dr. U. G. B. Pierce of Washing- 
ton and the writer, had an opportunity to 
see normal Unitarianism in operation, so 
to speak. Though the church season had 
scarcely begun—it was in August—and no 
special attraction was offered, seven hun- 
dred persons, aS Many Men aS women, 
gathered in one of Prague’s large halls, 
paying admission to attend a religious 
meeting! Was this Dr. Capek’s doing, or 
the leaven of Unitarianism at work? Prob- 
ably both. Speaking for American Unita- 
rianism, we had a welcome more than 
cordial. Thanks to Dr. Capek’s gift as an 
interpreter, possibly improving on the 
speeches in translation, the congregation 
was quick to appreciate every point made 
by the speakers. And the singing! No 
tongue-tied, timorous, self-conscious Unita- 
rianism there! A significant meeting it 
was felt to be by the English and Ameri- 
can delegations present! Dr. Capek’s 
popularity in the city, the high standing 
of his local committee, and, not least, the 
ripeness, so to speak, of Czechoslovakia 
for a modern religious message, are 
guaranties that the movement is not spo- 
radic. It is the outstanding opportunity 
for organized Unitarianism. Happily, we 
are committed to the support of the move- 
ment. The property acquired for the 
Liberal Fellowship is a valuable one, only 
awaiting, as in the case of Budapest, re- 
construction for religious uses. To quote 
from the report of 1925, signed by such 
qualified observers as Dr. George R. Dod- 
son, Dr. E. M. Wilbur and Mrs. Martha 
Everett St. John: “It is in our sober judg- 
ment that not in the last one hundred 
years, perhaps never before, has there been 
before the Unitarian people of Europe and 
America such an opportunity.” 

The Czechoslovakia National Church 
(Reformed Catholic) presents similar and 
dissimilar characteristics. It represents, 
as does the avowedly Unitarian movement, 
the continuation, or perhaps revival, of the 
Protestant Reformation, and the break- 
down of Catholicism under modern condi- 
tions. It stands squarely for intellectual 
liberty. “This is the foundation on which 
the church is built—freedom of conscience,” 
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said Bishop Prochizka. The church was 
started, we are told, “to put the modern 
world view, and scientific, cultural, an 
moral observations in tune with the reli-' 
gious life.” 

The National Church, formed in 1920, 
closely following the dissolution of the 
Austrian Empire, has drawn to itself 
many ex-priests of high character, and 
multitudes of former Roman Catholics. 
That it is more conservative than Dr. 
Capek’s freer movement, independent of 
the state, is to be expected. It is organ- 
ized on episcopal lines, with a ritualistic 
service, but it is committed to freedom, 
and emphasizes the priesthood of the laity, 
while its leaders hold friendly relations 
with Dr. Capek. They took an active part 
in the Liberal Congress, and are seriously 
studying the problem of religious read- 
justment. The proffer of full church 
membership to Dr. F. S. C. Wicks of 
Indianapolis, and to the writer after 
preaching in the National Church, is fur- 
ther proof of spiritual kinship with Uni- 
tarians. That there is room for these two 
liberal movements in Czechoslovakia is 
obvious. Each can help the other, at the 
same time appealing to different types 
of mind. The sowing of Huss and 
Comenius is now being reaped after many 
years. More than one harvester is needed: 

Cursorily, religious conditions in Europe 
have been touched upon; but this review 
would not be complete without reference 
to Unitarianism in Palestine. The birth- 
place of Christianity has, after the lapse 
of many centuries, heard again about the 
religion of Jesus! 

The Temple Society in Palestine, with 
its eight settlements in Jerusalem, Bethle- 
hem, Jaffa, and other communities, is not 
officially Unitarian, but in spirit and 
practical outlook it is wholly liberal. A 
religious movement, started in 1868 by 
Christopher Hoffman, a liberal German, 
the colonies in Palestine have aimed to 
put the principles of ethical Christianity 
into practice, “showing an example of 
true Christian life,’ and promoting the 
common welfare “by honesty and right- 
eousness in work and trade.” Their eco- 
nomic successes have been well deserved, 
and the welcome given to their present 
leader, Herr Rohrer, when he appeared 
before the International Congress, showed 
the regard in which this modern apostle 
is held by fellow liberals. 

In conclusion, whatever the future of 
organized Unitarianism in the world, the 
principles it holds dear—liberty and char- 
acter in religion—are assured of ultimate 
triumph. What more could a_ liberal 
wish for? 

\ 


To have courage without pugnacity, 
To have conviction without bigotry, 
To have charity without condescension, 
To have faith without credulity, 
To have love of humanity without mere 
sentimentality, 
To have meekness with power, 
And emotion with sanity— 
That is Christianity. 
—Charles E. Hughes. 
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Dr. Doran Tells Temperance Society 
Prohibition Law Is Working Better 


_ | Federal Commissioner says States must supplement Washington 


ENTIMENT at the special meeting of 

the Unitarian Sunday School Society 
in Washington, October 10, crystallized in 
the passage of the following resolution: 


“The Unitarian Temperance Society 
calls upon the editors of the country 
to support the enforcement of the pro- 
hibition laws; because we believe that 
if the papers of the country were to 
tell the truth about prohibition and its 
benefits for a period of one year, it 
would be the greatest single blow that 
could be struck in favor of prohibition.” 


This sentiment was endorsed by both 


Dr. James M. Doran and Congressman . 


Clyde Kelly of Pittsburgh, Pa., who were 
speakers at the meeting. Dr. U. G. B. 
Pierce was first introduced by Rev. 
Lyman Y. Rutledge, president, and the 
final speaker was Senator Duncan U. 
Fletcher of Florida, an ardent worker in 
the prohibition cause. ; 

Congressman Kelly declared that there 
were three answers to the present prohibi- 
tion problem : to repeal the law; to nullify 
it, or to enforce it. He believes it would 
be impossible to repeal it, since, if Con- 
gress mustered the necessary votes, there 
must necessarily be at least thirteen 
States which would prevent ratification 
of the repeal. A citizen has the right to 
adyocate the repeal of any amendment, 
but he must obey it until it is repealed. 

Nullification, Congressman Kelly pro- 
nounced an un-American proposal. ‘“Nul- 
lification means the violation of every 
principle upon which the Republic is 
founded,” he declared. “Those who ad- 
vocate that Congress refuse appropria- 
tions or repeal the Volstead law are 
asking it to prove a traitor to its obli- 
gations. There is a clear mandate on 
Congress to carry out Constitutional re- 
quirements. The beer and wine proposal 
is simply nullification. It is unconstitu- 
tional in that it violates the foundation 
principles of the Highteenth Amendment 
itself. The declaration that prohibition 
causes crime is absurd. It exposes the 
criminal. When George Remus, king of 
bootleggers, was arrested recently for the 
murder of his wife, he declared that it 
showed the ffllacy of prohibition. On tbe 
contrary, his position showed the fallacy 
of defying the laws of God and man. 

“Those who say the law cannot be en- 
forced may well consider George Remus 
in his prison cell. Enforcement is the 
only American answer to the problem. 
Every good citizen will obey the law. He 
will also endeavor to elect officials who 
will carry out their oaths to uphold the 
Constitution. Prohibition is the long de- 
liberated policy of the American people. 
It can be enforced, and will be enforced, 
when the citizens realize the importance 
of the issue, and will pay the price of 
enforcement.” 

Congressman Kelly opened the debate 
on the Hobson Amendment in 1914, and 


has voted consistently for all prohibition 
legislation since that time. Dr. Doran’s 
address took an optimistic view of the 
present situation, and he was emphatic 
in his opinion that prohibition sentiment 
is advancing. 

In his address, Mr. Rutledge said in 
part: 

“Since the days of William Ellery 
Channing, Unitarians have taken an active 
part in the great movement ‘which has 
recently culminated in national prohibition. 
Channing was the first prominent Unita- 
rian to state a principle which has become 
inwrought in American legislative policy ; 
namely, that which is inherently detri- 
mental to society has no inherent right to 
exist and should be ruled out by law. 
This he stated in his famous address on 
‘Temperance’ in 1839, urging that it should 
be considered the duty and privilege 
of all right-thinking people to create a 
sentiment which would result in legislation 
against the liquor traffic. During the in- 
tervening years, prominent Unitarians 
have followed Channing’s thought; and 
although many members of the Unitarian 
Temperance Society have never committed 
themselves to Prohibition, nevertheless 
many of the most prominent Unitarians of 
our day have strongly supported the 
Highteenth Amendment and the Volstead 
Act.” 

Mr. Rutledge gave the names of the 
Advisory Council of the Temperance 
Society, including Senator Duncan U. 
Fletcher of Florida; Congressman Robert 
Luce of Massachusetts; Frederick Almy, 
noted social service leader, of Buffalo, 
N.Y.; Mrs. Caroline S. Atherton, president 
of the Women’s Alliance; Hon. Sanford 
Bates, Commissioner of Correction for 
Massachusetts ; Rev. John Haynes Holmes, 
Joseph Lee, Prof. Francis G. Peabody of 
Harvard, Rey. Anna Garlin Spencer, and 
others. 


CHIEF IS A UNITARIAN 


“We also hold in remembrance Dr. 
Charles W. Eliot and Rev. Paul Revere 
Frothingham, who gave us their strong 
support until their death,’ said Mr. Rut- 
ledge. Of Chief Justice William Howard 
Taft, the speaker said he held the typically 
Unitarian attitude on the question of 
alcohol. He was not in favor of Prohibi- 
tion, although many of his Unitarian col- 
leagues were, before its enactment; but 
when it was written into the Constitution 
of the United States, he at once took the 
view that it should be supported by every 
loyal citizen of this country. 

Mr. Rutledge introduced the speaker of 
the day: 

“The present Federal Commissioner of 
Prohibition, Dr. J. M. Doran, is a member 
of All Souls Unitarian Church in Washing- 
ton. We know that with ex-President Taft 
he considers it the citizen’s duty to observe 
the law.” - 
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Mr. Doran spoke in part as follows: 

“The law slowly gains. Prohibition en- 
forcement from the viewpoint of securing 
temperance has substantial results to its 
credit. In any discussion of this question, 
it is first necessary for thoughtful people 
to divest their minds of a great deal of 
superficial statement, even exaggeration, in 
order to properly assess a few fundamental 
objective facts that are quite apparent. 
There is probably no other public question 
being discussed in our day concerning 
which there are more excessive or biased 
statements made than upon the subject of 
Prohibition. 

“Prohibition, in the restricted sense we 
are now considering, is not a new thing. 
It is a body of statute law designed to 
assist the people in securing what all 
desire, namely temperance. 

“Tt had its origin several generations 
back, but only received substantial expres- 
sion when the modern industrial age 
forced people to consider the unsocial 
aspects of general liquor drinking. The 
church discerned it early ; but the scientist, 
the social worker, and the industrialist 
followed closely. 


THE TROUBLESOME FEW 


“When medical research showed that 
the action of alcohol on the central nervous 
system was primarily one of depressing 
the inhibitory centers, it stated in rather 
concise terms the underlying reason why 
beverage alcohol and industrial efficiency 
were incompatible. 

“The extent to which the race has de- 
yeloped its inhibitions and controls almost 
measures its degree of civilization. Alcohol 
breaks down these controls on which is 
built our mental and spiritual development, 
and the result is logical’ and inevitable; 
namely, physical and mental inefficiency, 
which translated into our daily affairs 
means less production, more crime, poverty, 
and attendant social ills. 

“I do not recall an apologist for liquor- 
drinking in years. We all seem to agree on 
its evils. Differences of opinion arise only 
on the means to be employed in lessening 
its ill effects. Individual voluntary ab- 
stinence would be ideal. The same inhibi- 
tion on the part of every individual with 
respect to stealing and crimes, generally 
regarded as mala per se, would likewise 
be ideal. There is little difference, 
socially speaking, between a man who 
drives an automobile through city streets 
drunk and a man who runs amuck in a 
crowd with a pistol. 

“We still need laws in order that the 
majority of people may protect themselves 
against the troublesome few. 

“Federal Prohibition is merely the cul- 
mination of efforts initiated by scattered 
local political units to maintain their so- 
called dry status. The movement passed 
through town, county, and State action to 
Federal action, and the period we are now 
in finds practically every official entrusted 
with enforcement of criminal law, under 
direct mandate of legislative authority to 
enforce numerous laws restricting and 
prohibiting beverage liquors. 

“Only three States out of forty-eight do 
not have codes similar to the National 
Prohibition Act. 
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“The Federal function, however, can 
hardly be more than a skeleton or frame- 
work supplemented by State and local 
police regulations, and we who are asso- 
ciated with Federal enforcement activity 
are very keenly aware of the necessity of 
local agencies living up to the responsi- 
bility imposed on them by the people. We 
can attend to smuggling and interstate 
violations. We can and do regulate the 
lawful use of industrial alcohol and medi- 
cinal liquors. We can deal with major 
violations and even with small violations 
when necessity exists in establishing the 
relationship of all the links in the traffic: 
but when I tell you that we have less than 
2,000 active field agents throughout the 
United States, about one-tenth of the num- 
ber of police in New York City alone, it 
will at once be seen how essential it is that 
local agencies function and not leave it to 
‘Uncle Sam.’ 


LABORING UNDER DIFFICULTIES 


“We are under no delusions as to the 
difficulties of enforcing this law; but when 
I look back on conditions seven, five, and 
even one year ago, I have a feeling of 
confidence, born of the knowledge of ac- 
complishments by the Federal agencies, 
that projects itself into the future. The 
entire organization is functioning better 
than at any time in the past year, as 
shown by actual results, and it is the 
earnest desire of the entire Treasury staff, 
from the Secretary, Mr. Mellon, on down, 
to secure the best result possible with the 
means Congress gives us. 

“We have turned the corner on indus- 
trial alcohol control. Diversion is un- 
questionably less, and we have a chemical 
industry using large quantities of indus- 
trial alcohol that is cause of just pride. 
The National Prohibition Act has fully 
justified its being described as a salutary 
law. Public drunkenness is much less in 
evidence. This is a conservative state- 
ment. As a matter of fact, a drunken man 
has passed from the commonplace to the 
unusual and becomes news thereby. It is 
not a question of whether a drink can be 
secured. It is a question of whether 
National Prohibition enforcement has cut 
down mass drinking among the producing 
elements of our people. If it has done 
this, it has amply justified itself, and the 
fruits of temperance thus brought about 
are shared by all. 

“Education along the lines of properly 
weighing the facts is essential. Evils and 
weaknesses in our enforcement machinery 
and methods must be overcome, Civil 
service, higher trained men, all these will 
help; but our work, to be effective—and 
this applies also to the judicial ma- 
chinery—must have the continuous support 
of law-abiding people. Support the duly 
constituted authorities that are carrying 
out your laws as long as they deserve 
support. Don’t be hasty in condemnation. 
Our men work under great difficulties. 
When after fair trial, officials are not 
found living up to their oath of office, 
move to get rid of them promptly. 

“Our country is not likely to retrace its 
steps at this stage. .At no time has the 
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ordinary person been so blessed with ma- 
terial comforts or been more able to de- 
vote himself to cultural pursuits. 
“Temperance promotes the finer things 
of life, and I am persuaded that this great 
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body of opinion will not grow less. I 
pledge you the best efforts of myself and 
my associates in helping you in a practical 
way to attain the ideals for which this ' 
society strives.” : 


To Remember the Presence 


Personal experiences with the Breviarium Liberale (our Service Book) 


JOHN CLARENCE PETRIE 


HERE IS NO greater fallacy about 
Unitarianism than that it is lacking in 

devotional opportunities. Former Roman 
Catholics say they miss the spirit of wor- 
ship in our services and a book of private 
devotions to help them in their personal 
religious exercises. Former Episcopalians 
say they miss the beautiful English and 
superb devotions of the Book of Common 
Prayer. ; 

I have been both a Catholic 
Anglican, and I do not agree. 

As a Catholic I became addicted to the 
recitation of the Roman Breviary and 
Little Office of the Blessed Virgin. Seven 
times a day in my monastic life I repaired 
to the chapel with my brethren in religion 
to recite one of the “hours” of the ecclesi- 
astical day. At one-thirty in the morning 
we rose for Matins and Lauds; we went 
back to bed at three, only to rise again at 
six for Prime and Terce, followed by Mass. 
Before dinner we sang Sext and None. 
After the siesta we had Vespers, and in the 
evening after supper Compline. Thus the 
entire day was so divided—yes, and the 
night, too—that we were never long away 
from the thought of the Presence of God. 
After leaving the monastery, I took to the 
private recitation of the Officium Parvum, 
rising two hours before time to go to my 
work to say the Office, hear Mass, and 
make my meditation. 

As an Anglican, I placed the daily 
Matins and Evensong of the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer in the space vacated by the 
Breviary and the Little Office. I found 
the English of the Prayer Book giving rise 
to devotion much more readily than the 
Latin of the Breviarium Romanum. I ap- 
preciated very much the transition from 
the short, broken-up lessons of the Catholic 
Office to the longer lessons of the English 
Office taken straight uncommentated from 
the King James Bible itself. No one un- 
familiar with the Breviary can realize the 
superiority of the Prayer Book. For in- 
stance, there is the Second Nocturn of 
the Breviary Matins, containing selections 
from the lives of the saints. Such childish 
mythology is it that it is a byword among 
the Catholic clergy, as witness the com- 
mon expression, “You lie like the Second 
Nocturn.” One of the saddest aspects of 
the Catholicizing movement in the Epis- 
copal Church is the sight of the High 
Churchmen trying to turn back the hands 
of the clock by returning to the Breviary 
done into Wnglish instead of sticking to 
their own Book of Common Prayer. 

But in common with the Breviary, the 
Prayer Book has its glaring defects. The 
Psalter is an unrevised, unexpurgated ver- 
sion, still requiring the faithful to sing or 
recite all the Old Testament curses against 
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the enemies of the Hebrews and their 
tribal deity, Jahveh. Without any regard 
to the wide divergencies among the books 
of the Bible in matters of quality of 
thought and kinds of belief, the lectionary 
is made out as though every ineh of print 
in the Scriptures were de fide and of 
divine inspiration. Then there are the im- 
precations of the Litany, begging God to 
be merciful to us because of the precious 
death and passion, the mighty resurrection 
and glorious ascension of Christ. There 
are the implications of the Baptismal 
Office that the mere pouring of water upon 
a baby’s head changes him from a child 
of wrath into a child of the heavenly 
Father. 

For one whose mind can no longer accept 
all the old theology, there is no real deyo- 
tion left in either the Breviary or the 
Prayer Book. At every turn the mind is 
forced to face statements about history, 
dogmas of belief, points of view on life 
that it knows it cannot make itself 
swallow. The loveliest’ Psalm can be 
ruined by one frightful Jahvistic curse: 
the most beautiful passage in Scripture 
can lose all its charm by the thought, “I 
am expected to believe this.” 

In the Unitarian Church, I have found 
a Breviary that is written in English as 
lovely as any to be found in the Book of 
Common Prayer, with a faith as deep as 
is contained in any passage of the Catholic 
Office. This Breviary is nothing else but 
the familiar Services printed in the fore- 
part of the Unitarian Hymn Book. There 
they stand, a service for each week of the 
month, with a Psalter purged of cursings, 
and a hymnal wherein are enshrined the 
richest gems of devotional thought minus 
the atrocities of orthodox theology. Here 
is no singing of a “Fountain filled with 
blood, drawn from Emanuel’s veins,” but 
the lovely thoughts of Hosmer, Gannett, 
and Whittier. 

I began early this summer reciting “my 
office.” A Unitarian minister reciting the 
Office! As amazing perhaps as the Unita- 
rian minister in Dr. Sullivan’s book, “The 
Priest,’ who joined with his Quaker 
mother each evening in prayer and a com- 
mon meditation. This office is the daily 
recitation to myself, much as a Catholic 
priest recites his Breviary, of the Service 
of the Unitarian Church, At first I used 
the Hymn Book. Now I have the little 
leather-covered, gilt-edged volume entitled 
“Congregational Worship,” which is the 
Service Book done into pocket size and 
in format that in itself seems to bring on 
the spirit of devotion. It is by no mere 
accident that publishers have always pro- 
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Books 


Sir Harry Sails West 


The literary necrology of the past few months includes the name of 
Sir Harry Johnston. A scientist and traveler, the discoverer of a species 
of zebra hitherto unknown, a great proconsul who earned distinction for 
his wise administration of one of Britain’s far-flung imperial domains, his 
reputation as a writer came late in life. Not until he was well along in 


years did he begin to write novels. 
proved an immediate success. 


His first story, The Gay-Dombeys, 


Those that followed, Mrs. Warren’s 


Daughter, The Veneerings, and The Man Who Did the Right Thing, while 
not the equal of The Gay-Dombeys, were nevertheless interesting and 


distinctly readable. 


The thick volume of Recollections succeeding them 


proved chiefly notable for the experiences it recorded. Yet all combined 
to justify their author’s title to a place in the English world of letters, 


humble but no less assured. 


The Republic in the World 


A History or AMBRICAN FoREIGN RBsLA- 
Tions. By Louis Martin Sears, Ph.D. New 
York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company. 


' This is an interesting and comprehen- 
sive panorama of American international 
relations. We see how, inevitably, 
America has emerged from the self- 
centered policy of the opening decades 
of the new Republic, when it was con- 
solidating its national life and securing 
its independence. From 1783 to 1815 
counsels of national isolation were dic- 
tated by circumstances. From 1815 to the 
Civil War the growing nation was ab- 
sorbed in the great task of territorial 
acquisition and expansion. Following the 
Civil War and the period of reconstruc- 
tion came the area of big business and the 
development of imperialistic tendencies. 
These tendencies had been present all along 
and were phrased in the doctrine of Mani- 
fest Destiny, illustrated in the various 
schemes of expansion at the cost of our 
Latin-American neighbors. If we proposed 
to keep Europe out of the American con- 
tinent, we did not propose to confine our- 
selyes to American shores. We opened 
the doors of exclusive Japan to our citi- 
zens and commerce. We established a 
protectorate over Samoa, and annexed 
Hawaii. Then came the Spanish War 
and our definite entrance upon the scene 
as a world power, with the annexation of 
Porto Rico and the Philippines. The book 
eontains valuable comments upon the re- 
lation of economic and sectional interests 
to our foreign policy. The author draws 
attention to the fact that the War of 1812, 
while ostensibly fought over the seizure 
of our vessels and interference with our 
trade, a matter affecting supremely the 
shipping interests of the East, was really 
brought about by the agricultural West 
and South, in the hope of seizing new 
lands, including Canada. There are vivid 
sketches of Presidents and Secretaries of 
State, the author affirming that our Secre- 


taries of State have ayeraged higher in’ 


ability than our Presidents. There is a 
valuable bibliography and a comprehen- 
sive chronological table. 

The book opens with the statement that 


A.R. H. 


“foreign relations constitute the highest 
challenge to the intelligence and good 
sense of the voter. The European auto- 
erat of other days, called by heredity to 
the administration of affairs of state, 
made foreign affairs his first study, his 
abiding concern. His own greatness and 
the prosperity and existence of his country 
depended more upon a wise foreign policy 
than upon any other factor. The free 
citizen who has succeeded the autocrat 
in a world of which America is as much 
a part as Europe will prove false to his 
heritage if he displays an interest one 
whit less intelligent and continuous than 
that of his predecessor.” Reviewing the 
tendency to withdraw into isolation, fol- 
lowing our participation in the World 
War, the author concludes upon the same 
note of America’s inescapable unity with 
world solidarity, and the corresponding 
duty of American citizens to be intelligent 
students of foreign affairs. Altogether, 
this is an admirable review of American 
diplomacy, both comprehensive and con- 
cise. F. J.G. 


Cobb’s First Novel 


CHIVALRY PHak. By Irvin 8. Cobb. New 
York: Cosmopolitan Book Corporation. $2.00. 

This is Irvin Cobb’s first long novel; 
and it is of the genus thriller. The aver- 
age reader is likely to dub it “a corking 
good story’; nor will he be far from 
wrong. Measured by critical standards, 
Chivalry Peak is not wanting in defects. 
But taken at its face value, read as a 
story, pure and simple, it is a romance 


‘rich in interest, abounding in dramatic 


incidents. The scene is laid in the Far 
West, where, on a lonely peak of the 
Cascades, a train robber is besieged by 
a sheriff's posse. In time, an attractive 
young woman, also sought by the authori- 
ties, joins him. Their experiences in 
meeting a succession of situations, which 
include a number of surprising changes, 


combine to make a narrative imaginative, - 


plausible, recounted with the author's 
characteristic humor. All ends happily, 
to the reader’s satisfaction. We found it 
yastly entertaining. A.R. H. 
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Socrat PROBLEMS OF THE FAMiLY. By 
Ernest R. Groves. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippin- 
cott Company. $2.50. 

The author states that this was written 
as a textbook for use in college and normal 
classes, to emphasize the social function 
of the family. Valuable as it would be 
for such a use, it deserves a much wider 
circulation, notably among all who, dis- 
posed to take the responsibilities of family 
life seriously, wish to facilitate the process 
of helping the family collectively and in- 
dividually to make the most and the best 
of its relationships. However sturdily 
and conscientiously adults who had happy 
family experience as children seek to 
shape their own family life upon the pat- 
tern of their old home, the thing cannot 
always be done with correspondingly 
happy outcome. For the social world in 
which the family lives is a changed world; 
the family is not a static institution; it 
is and always has been in process of read- 
justment. Ours is an age wherein radical 
changes have taken place in the environ- 
ment of thinking, of technic, and of be- 
havior. This book contains vivid accounts 
of many of those changes which call for 
family readjustment. It discusses at 
length the various ways in which its 
specific problems are being met, adding 
the author’s criticisms of each experiment. 
His previous studies of childhood and his 
familiarity with the field of sociology en- 
able him to present the problems which 
beset every person who is not orphaned in 
mind as well as condition. Some of the 
chapters deal with “The Arrested Family,” 
“Courtship,” “Family Incompatibilities,” 
‘Divorce and Desertion,” “The Broken 
Family,” “Modern Criticism of the 
Family,” “Family Adjustment,” “The 
Parent and the Child,’ “Conservation of 
the Family.” Perhaps one of the greatest 
yalues of the book will be found in its use 
by groups of parents. Many statements 
of fact are astounding. Many statements 
of opinion are likely to be heartily chal- 
lenged. Yet the statement of facts can 
hardly be discredited. Obviously many of 
the failures in family life might easily have 
been averted had the members been not 
so completely ignorant of the facts perti- 
nent to the situation. Anyone who con- 
fesses to an inability to understand the 
drift of family life to-day, and who also 
has a stake in his own family, would 
better read this book. W. F. G. 


A Grecian Novel 


THe GARLAND OF DEFEAT. By Florence Mary 
Bennett. New York: Harold Vinal, Lid. $2.00. 


This novel of Grecian life just before 
Athens was conquered by Philip of Mace- 
don, shows marks of wide reading in 
Plato and his successors, as well as a 
competent acquaintance with Athenian 
life and customs. A well-born youth who 
had been brought up simply among the 
shepherds of Arcadia, and whose mother 
had taught him great respect for the gods, 
went to Athens, where he lived in poverty 
for a time, but later, through a fortunate 
inheritance, became wealthy and entered 
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intimately into the higher life of the city. 
He became the model for Praxiteles’ 
famous statue of Hermes, and finally, 
after many vicissitudes, married the 
daughter of the sculptor. He lost his 
faith in the gods, but became a believer 
in mankind. Perhaps he would be a 
Humanist to-day. The book has _ plot, 
action, and beauty, but the style is not 
altogether limpid, as this sample will 
show: “There were surprisingly complete 
epiphanies of his inner thoughts consum- 
mated by his tongue, and the phenomenon 
had the merit of defining conveniently for 
himself his own formularies of idea.” 


Population 


THe BUILDERS OF AMERICA. 
Huntington and Leon F. Whitney. 
William Morrow & Co. $3.50. 

To Unitarians, the Builders of Americu 
will be interesting and its conclusions 
particularly gratifying. Some of the data 
has already appeared in magazine arti- 
cles and has been commented upon in 
THe Reoatster. The fact that ‘“Who’s 
Who” shows that it takes only seven Uni- 
tarian clergymen to produce an eminent 
son or daughter, while it takes 97 Metho- 
dist clergymen and 48,000 unskilled la- 
borers, is at least pleasing to our amour 
propre. The fact too that there are 1,185 
Unitarians in “Who’s Who” per 100,000 
adherents, as compared with our next 
competitors, Universalists, with 890, and 
the third group, the Episcopalians, with 
156, is also pleasing to contemplate. Not 
all the book, however, is such agreeable 
reading. The birth rates of these same 
Unitarian families are decidedly low. 
Failure of the “builders” to reproduce is 
one of the reasons for the existence of 
the book. Unlike several of the recent 
books on population, this one points out, 
however, that the leaders among the in- 
tellectual group are reproducing more 
rapidly than the group itself, and that 
people in the more idealistic occupations, 
such as missionaries, college professors, 
and ministers, have larger families, de- 
spite their economic handicap, than do 
bankers, lawyers, and business executives. 
The book on the whole is a plea for the 
consideration of the population problem 
by all interested in human welfare. The 
authors point out that with the present 
tendency in population, we shall develop 
in the course of time a very small but 
able aristocracy and a large and ignorant 
mobocracy. They suggest certain practical 
remedies for the situation, the most 
thinks should be brought to the attention 
ilies of college professors in proportion 
to the number of children. This would 
be more important than giving more 
dormitories or laboratories. They also 
make a suggestion which this reviewer 
thinks should be brought to the atiention 
of many of the parents in our own 
churches; namely, that instead of waiting 
until their death to endow their children 
with what they have accumulated, parents 
should make over parts of their estates 
in order that their children may marry 
earlier and have children at an earlier 
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age. At present, many of our best people 
are handicapped through their earlier 
lives by a lack of financial resources, 
and consequently marry late and have few 
children. When the family money comes, 
it is too late. Such assistance should not 
be casual or charitable, but should be 
considered a part of the family obligation. 
The book is a result of thoroughgoing 
study of statistics, especially among the 
graduates of Harvard and Yale and the 
people in “Who’s Who,” and furnishes a 
mine of information for the reader who 
is interested in this most important of 
problems. It appears occasionally unfair, 
particularly in its treatment of feminists. 
It would seem to the reviewer that the 
responsibility for small families is quite 
as largely the men’s as the women’s. 
Sometimes the torrent of figures is quite 
overwhelming and the conclusion not alto- 
gether easy to follow. Nevertheless, it 
is a book which every minister and intel- 
ligent layman should haye on his shelf, 
and which ought to furnish subject matter 
for more than one sermon. R. ©. D. 


Rural Life 


By Edmund de 8. 
New York: The George H. Doran 
$2.25. 

This book was prepared under the 
auspices of the Institute of Social and 
Religious Research. The outstanding 
results of its four volumes of village 
studies are here summarized. For practi- 
cal use by all persons deeply interested 
in improving the conditions in any specific 
village, it will prove satisfactory in many 
ways. The first part includes chapters 
on villages and villagers, village and 
country, the economic life, education, 
health, the church, and social life in vil- 
lages. Allof thisis most informing in set- 
ting a norm of what village life actually is. 
The village one has in mind seems not 
to be peculiar in the degree one often 
imputes to it. The second part includes 
eight case studies of individual agricul- 
tural villages. The village interprets the 
city to the farmer, while to the city it is 
the representative of rural America. This 
statement only hints at the great value 
this study should haye for all to whom 
some village is of importance. Ministers 
and educators, as well as village brands 
of trade, will find it bristling with sug- 
gestions of what good things can be Gone, 
the most effective procedure, not laid down 
dogmatically, but in the light of what 
has happened elsewhere. Although these 
studies do not include New England vil- 
lages, New Englanders will find them help- 
ful in understanding as well as meeting 
their own village problems. As a text- 
book in rural sociology for students in 
agricultural schools, it should prove indis- 
pensable. W.F. G. 


VILLAGH COMMUNITIES, 
Brunner. 
Company. 


Sparks 
SPARKS FROM THE ANVIL. By William 
Austin Atkinson. Published by the Author. 
From the minister 
Church in Houlton, Maine, there comes 
to our desk an attractive pamphlet con- 
taining a variety of selections from his 
recent sermons. Some are brief sentences, 


of the Unitarian ° 
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others paragraphs of varying length. All 
are direct, concise, meaty. Mr. Atkinson! 
is an original thinker, and he puts his 
ideas in language pleasantly fresh. Best 
of all, his sentences reveal a spirit honest 
and esentially good-natured. A, BR, Hy 


Tabloid Review 


A CURRICULUM OF WORSHIP FOR THE JUNIOR 
CuurRCH SCHOOL. Vol. III. By Edna M. 
Crandall. With an introduction by Luther A, 
Weigle. New York: The Century Company. 
$2.00. 

This is the third volume of a series 
which covers the three years of the junior 
age, nine to twelve. We have reviewed 
and commended the other two. Somehow, 
our taste has palled with this third vol- 
ume; and while we like the plan on which 
it is built, namely, on great hymns and 
Scripture passages, with re-enforcement 
from great pictures, we find the hymns 
for the most part unsuited to our uses, 
and the reticence about the two Unitarian ~ 
hymn writers who are included too obvi- 
ous. Miss Crandall mentions the church 
connection of all her authors except Hopps 
and Holmes. She again misquotes Whit- 
tier in ‘Dear Lord and Father of man- 
kind, forgive our feverish ways,’ when 
Whittier wrote, “foolish ways”; and she 
says “kind of a,” a locution which always 
rubs us the wrong way. Our objection 
to the hymns included, culminates in 
“Blessed Jesus, Thou has bought us,” 
which seems to us entirely outside modern 
thought. EF. 


Tue POLITICAL IDEAS OF THE GREHKS. By 
John L. Myres. New York: The Abingdon 
Press. $2.50. 

A work by an eminent scholar who has 
not, however, the gift for making his 
ideas clear to the lay mind. For the 
most part, it is a discussion of the 
etymology and development of meaning 
of a few of the most important Greek 
words on political ideas. But it is very 
hard to see the wood for the trees. If 
Professor Myres, who is an Oxford don, 
would get some bright young fellow with 
a big blue pencil to work over his material 
for him, showing the connection between 
the important facts and leaving out ir- 
relevant matter, political inquiry might be 
enriched by Professor Myres’ contribu- 
tions. But there are likely to be few who 
will care to read the present work. 


Sun Anp Moon. By Vincent H. Gowen. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Company. $2.50, 

When Timothy Herrick’s wife died, he 
“turned Chinese,” leaving the English 
colony of Peking to lead the life of a 
Chinese gentleman. The growth of his 
two English children, the effect of a 
chance acquaintance with a normal Eng- 
lish family on their Oriental upbringing, 
and the results of Nancy’s Chinese mar- 
riage, form an absorbing tale. Mr. Gowen 
evidently knows his China, and he ex- 
hibits other phases of Chinese domestic 
life than the placid and beautiful picture 
usually painted of what goes on behind 
China’s gray walls. 


les 
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WINIFRED 


Out of the icy waters of the Japanese 
current, Lowell Jameson felt himself 
being hoisted at the end of a long line. 
Two others, the captain of the fishing 
schooner, “Cap’n Man’el” of the Victoria, 
and a sailor named Toby, had just been 
rescued. The other members of the crew 
of the Victoria were safe in the little 
dory following in the wake of the great 
steamer. 

Lowell’s hands were numb. He had 
been swimming for many minutes before 
the steamer Lambeth had stopped, and he 
was unable to help himself when the line 
parted and he fell again into the sea. 
Before another attempt to help him could 
be made on the deck of the steamer, the 
_dory drew near. Lowell understood that 

the captain of the Lambeth judged that 
the dory would pick him up; for the 
steamer immediately drew off. 

The men in the dory did not see the boy 
struggling near by until it was too late 

‘to come to his assistance. Lowell was a 

strong swimmer; and now his only hope 
seemed to be in his powers of endurance. 
He made up his mind to swim until he 
was tired; then to float on his back until 
rested. In this way, he felt sure that he 
could reach the shore; or perhaps he 
could signal to one of the other fishing 
boats which ought to be leaving harbor 
about this time. 

It is not the custom for tuna fishers 
to take boys with them on those exciting 
runs from harbor out to the deep-sea 
fishing grounds; but “Cap’n Man’el” liked 
Lowell Jameson and knew that Lowell 
wished to earn some money in order to 
replace the old bicycle which he had out- 
grown. Lowell had made himself useful 
to the “Cap’n” whenever the old fisher- 
man was in port. He ran errands be- 
tween the waterfront and the uptown 
supply stores. He helped scour the boat. 

“You are one good sailor boy,” said the 
captain. 

“I’ve never been sailing yet,’ laughed 
Lowell. 

“Never been sailing!’ 
shouted his astonishment. 
you never been sailing?” 

“Oh, I'd like to go, of course; but 
usually I am in school, or busy doing 
chores. I just haven’t had any good 
ehance to sail.” 

“Well, I will make that chance for you, 
Lowell,” promised the captain. “In three 
days the Victoria makes her first run out 
to the grounds. You ask your father if 
you can ship with ‘Cap’n Man’el’ for the 
season. I will give you wages, whatever 
you earn, and I will teach you to be a 
good sailor.” 

“Oh, thanks!” It was all that Lowell 
could say for the minute, because the 
captain’s promise put the boy’s wishes 
into words before Lowell himself had 
dared to form them in his own mind. 


The captain 
“How is that— 
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Going fishing with “Cap'n Man’el’”! 
Going to eat and sleep on board the 
Victoria! Going to earn wages! 

His thoughts were so busy that he could 
not sleep during the two nights that 
intervened. It was not yet three o’clock 
on the third morning when he went down 
to the waterfront. The Victoria was 
dancing a little. Lowell imagined that 
she was impatient to get away; and 
within half an hour, they were chugging 
down the channel. Across the sea little 
veils of mist lifted under the first rays 
of the sun; and Lowell saw that though 
there seemed to be a calm on the great 
waters, long slow swells came rolling in 
from the southwest. The schooner ran 
into them like an automobile taking a 
short, steep hill; and she scudded down 
them like a good coaster on a frozen 
hill such as there are back Hast, where 
Lowell had once lived. 

“You like this trip, Lowell?’ asked the 
eaptain. ‘You like being a fisher boy?” 

Lowell laughed. “I think so. When 
I’ve begun to do some work, I'll like it. 
I’m just having a good time, so far.” 

“Plenty work, by and by.” 

Plenty of work came almost immedi- 
ately. No sooner were they out of sight 
of land than the Victoria’s old engine 
began to splutter; and this was followed 
by a small explosion. A leak developed. 
Lowell and a young man called Hoppy 
tried to pour the water back into the 
ocean as fast as it leakéd into the 
schooner. 

The captain ordered the small sail 
hoisted and turned about, heading for 
harbor again. The wind was blowing 
briskly and they were making very good 
time. Although everyone was anxious, 
no one seemed to have any fear of not 
getting home safely. “Cap’n Man’el” 
issued orders in quick, loud tones; and 
the men jumped briskly to obey. 

Then, without warning, the schooner 
began to sink, her nose lowering and her 
stern standing up out of the water. Some- 
one cut the little dory adrift, just as 
“Cap’n Man’el” realized that the Victoria 
was doomed and gave his last command. 
The captain, Toby, and Lowell were un- 
able to reach the dory, which in their 
excitement the other men had headed far 
off from the point of the shipwreck. 

Lowell was very tired after what 
seemed like many hours in the water, 
when he heard the faint chug of a motor 
boat. He began again to swim; and after 
faintly hailing many times, he at last 
made himself heard. It was the tuna 
fisher, Betsy Bone, Captain Jack Ross, 
that picked up the half-drowned boy. 

“No room aboard here for an extra 
hand,’ complained the young captain. 
“T’ll have to put you ashore at the first 
chance. I’m going for tuna, and I’ll not 
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turn about until I’ve found what I’m 
looking for.” 

“T’ll work,” said Lowell, not liking the 
idea of being put ashore in Mexico. “I'd 
like to work my way on your boat. I. 
won’t take up much room.” 

“ver sailed before?’ 

“Just to-day, yesterday, I was on the 
Victoria.” 

“You'll probably make yourself a nui- 
sance—but, all right. Ill see what you 
can do.” 

The captain was taking his turn at the 
wheel. Above him hung a hatchet, whose 
keen blade Lowell had noticed while he 
was talking with his new master. The 
young man stood up suddenly, and struck 
his head against the handle of the hatchet, 
which dislodged it. A gash on his forearm 
resulted from the sudden lurching of the 
boat as the hatchet fell. 

“All right,” said the young captain, 
grimly. “Here’s your job. What’s your 
name?” 

“Lowell Jameson.” 

“Lowell, you'll have to take the place 
of my right arm and hand for the rest of 


The Blue Jay 


I who look up at you 
Am a blue jay, 
Crested ; 
And my only way 
Of saying to you, 
My sky, 
That I have wings of your color 
Is— 
Clang ! 
—Witter Bynner. 


Sentence Sermon 
For Nature, she worketh everywhere, 
And the grace of God through all. 
—Alice Cary. 


this trip. See? You’ll do exactly what I 
say ?” 

“Yes, captain,” said Lowell, not know- 
ing what he was promising. 

The following morning everyone was 
whispering excitedly, “Tuna !” 

_ Lowell, at the captain’s side, learned 
to manage a line, to stow fish in the hold, 
to keep a steering-wheel steady. Within 
a few hours the Betsy Bone was filled 
with a great catch of “chicken of the 
sea,’ as the tunny, or tuna, is sometimes 
called. She rode close to the water’s edge 
on the run homeward. 

“Cap’n Man’el” and Toby were on the 
pier when Lowell sprang ashore. They 
heard the young captain calling: 

“Lowell, you report for duty day after 
to-morrow. You've got a steady job, you 
know.” 

“Lowell—he’s a good tuna fisher?” 
asked “Cap’n Man’el.” “I knew he was . 
a good sailor boy.” 

“Well, ve learned a few things about 
tuna fishing, and steering, and hoisting 
and lowering sails—” 

“And long swims in the open sea and 
hard work,’ added the young captain. 
“Oh yes, Lowell will be owning a tuna 
fisher himself one of these days.” 

[All rights reserved] 
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The Army Cow and the Young Lieutenant 


FRANCES MARGARET FOX 


At old Fort Wingate, in the time now 
called “the good old days of the Empire,” 
there lived a cow named Priscilla. She 
was a big red cow with white spots. It 
was her duty to supply the family of a 
young lieutenant with milk. In return for 
the milk she was well fed, and sheltered 
at night in a comfortable shed of her own. 

McGuire was the name of the striker 
who took care of her., He also did the 
chores in the quarters of the young lieu- 
tenant. McGuire could do the cooking if it 
were necessary. He was an old soldier, and 
the family liked him. He was gentle, too, 
even though he was called a striker. 

Now it happened that McGuire was fond 
of the good red cow and she was fond of 
him. He used to talk to her by the hour, 
and although the cow seldom talked back, 
yet she always listened most politely, and 
plainly enjoyed the old soldier’s company. 

One night McGuire failed to appear at 
milking time; so the young lieutenant de- 
cided to milk the cow himself. 

“Can you do it?” his wife inquired. 

“Certainly,” replied the officer. “I used 
to milk the cow at home when I was a 
boy.” 

“But you are almost a stranger to this 
cow,” his wife insisted, “and she is used 
to McGuire.” 

The young lieutenant laughed cheerfully 
and said that he did not consider cows in- 
telligent beasts and he was sure Priscilla 
wouldn’t care who did the milking. Where 
was the milkpail? 

A few minutes later the young lieutenant 
fared forth to the cow-shed, swinging a 
shining pail and looking every inch a hero 
in his spotless uniform. Like Lord Percy 
when he marched out of Boston to meet 
the Minute Men the day of the Battle of 
Lexington, the young officer of Fort Win- 
gate was whistling “Yankee Doodle.” 

Lord Percy did not whistle “Yankee 
Doodle” in the retreat from Lexington, 
and neither did the lieutenant when he 
returned to his quarters after a little 
misunderstanding with Priscilla. 


An army cow should have recognized © 


McGuire’s superior officer at sight and 
have behaved accordingly. But the officer 
didn’t expect her to salute him, because 
he thought she didn’t know much anyway. 

He stepped rather gingerly into the cow- 
shed, not because he had any misgivings 
about Priscilla, but he didn’t wish to soil 
his uniform. You see, he had no cow- 
clothes, and had neglected to borrow an 
apron from the kitchen. 

Looking ever so fine in his spick-and- 
span uniform, the officer took the milking- 
stool, dusted it, and sat down to milk. The 
cow immediately began to step around in 
a lively fashion and to switch her tail. 

“So bossy, so bossy!” advised the young 
lieutenant. 

He was surprised to find Priscilla so 
nervous. He supposed she was a steady 
sort of creature. He went on with the 
milking, but Priscilla became more uneasy 
every minute. She danced impatiently and 
switched her tail in the officer’s face. She 
turned her head and looked him in the eye. 


She opened her mouth at him and said 
“Ma—ma—maa !” 

The young officer was patient. He said 
“So bossy, so bossy,” over and over as he 
kept on milking. He hadn’t forgotten how 
to milk, either, and he wondered why the 
cow wouldn’t give him her milk “swish- 
swish-swish” as the cows did when he was 
a boy at home in Illinois. 

Afterward the lieutenant knew what 
ailed Priscilla. He had forgotten on which 
side to sit when milking a cow. Priscilla 
thought he was the most stupid man she 
had ever known in the army because he 
sat on the wrong side of a cow to do the 
milking! 

She stepped around and switched her 
tail, looked at him hard, and said bad 
words cow fashion, until at last she lost 
her patience. As he was saying ‘“so-boss, 
so-boss” for the fiftieth time, perhaps, 
Priscilla kicked the fine young officer over, 
stool, milkpail and all. 

The lieutenant looked queer when he 
walked into his quarters a few minutes 
later. He didn’t have to tell his wife that 
he had been kicked by a cow and that the 
reason his uniform looked different was 
because it had been rolled on the earth 
floor of the cow-shed and deluged with 
milk. He should have listened to his wife 
in the beginning when she warned him that 
he ought not to try to do the milking with- 
out wearing cow-clothes! 

A few days later McGuire found the 
lieutenant’s wife brightening the quarters 
in which she lived with red paint. Red 
was the only color of paint in the supplies 
at the fort. The lieutenant’s wife was 
painting the fireplace red, the tables and 
footstools, little book-cases and everything 
she could get her hands on, including 
every scrap of the woodwork. 

McGuire could see that the lieutenant’s 
wife was doing a thorough job with her 
cheerful paint-brush. 

» After watching her a little while, he 


Cloud:Pictutes 


CHARLOTTE MISH 


There are pictures in the clouds. 
When I watch, I see 

Little woolly sheep in crowds 
Playing happily. 


Formed by clouds are many birds, 
Diff'rent kinds of trees; 
Elephants and bears in herds— 
Whole menageries! 


I can find so many scenes 
Ev’ry time I try— 

Like a hundred magazines 
Spread before the eye! 


Just as if I’d turn a page 
Pictures turn and change; 
And I find another stage 
Beautiful, and strange. 


There are mountains, white and high, 
Clouds form many places— 

And I laugh and laugh when I 

Make out funny faces! 
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made a suggestion. Said he, “Don’t forget 
the old cow, Mum!” 


} 
The lieutenant’s wife stopped her work 


for a moment; then, while her brush. 
dripped red paint, she assured the old 
soldier that neither she nor the lieutenant 
would ever forget the cow. It was their 
opinion that her red coat was bright 
enough. But, if the cow must be painted, 


McGuire should do it. He would know on | 


which side of a cow an artist should begin 
work— 
“So bossy !” 
[All rights reserved] 


Benjamin Franklin Predicts 


Benjamin Franklin was one of the few 
farsighted men who, instead of ridiculing 
the conquest of the air, saw for aéronautics 
a promising future. In 1783 he wrote 
the following to Sir Joseph Banks of the 
Royal Society of London: 

“The improvement in the construction 
and management of balloons has already 
made rapid progress, and one cannot say 
how far it may go. A few months since, 
the idea of witches riding through the 
air upon a broomstick and that of phi- 
losophers: upon a bag of smoke would 
have appeared equally impossible and 
ridiculous. These machines must always 
be subject to be driven by the winds. 
Perhaps mechanic art may find easy 
means to give them progressive motion 
in a calm and to slant them a little in 
the wind.” 

He ascribes the backwardness of Eng- 
lishmen, in matters of the air, to their 
deep-rooted fear of appearing foolish. 
Thus: 

“IT am sorry this experiment is totally 
neglected in England, where mechanic 
genius is so strong... . Your philosophy 
seems to be too bashful. In this country 
we are not so much afraid of being 
laughed at. It does not seem a good 
reason to me to decline prosecuting a new 
experiment, which apparently increases 
the power of man over matter, till we 
can see to what use that power may be 
applied. When we have learned to man- 
age it, we may hope some time or other 
to find uses for it, as men have done 
for magnetism and electricity, of which 
the first experiments were mere matters 
of amusement. This experiment is by no 
means a trifling one. It may be attended 
with important consequences that no one 
can foresee. We should not suffer pride 
to prevent our progress in science.” 


Crusoe’s Happy Successor 


Dr. Waldo L. Schmitt, of the Smith- 
sonian Institution, Washington, D.C., is 
of the opinion that Robinson Crusoe was 
far more to be envied than pitied. He 
recently went to Juan Fernandez Island, 
on which Alexander Selkirk, who, accord- 
ing to the legend, was the original of 
Crusoe, lived over four years, and found 
it one of the most fruitful spots in South 
America. He says: “Every imaginable 
plant seems to grow there. One French- 
man was shipwrecked on the island forty 
years ago. He likes it so much he refuses 
to leave.” 
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The Christian Register 


Millions in Taxes to Keep the Unfit, 
And How Little for Finding the Causes! 


An interview with a noted social expert 


“W" MUST WALK the street with the 
) homeless man; get next to people, 
go in and out of homes; and in all ways 
know our neighbors in their everyday 
lives, if we are to get a real vision of 
their welfare. It is by this means, rather 
than by paper plans and predigested phi- 
losophies that we can advance a better 
social order,” declared Robert W. Kelso, 
executive secretary of the Boston Council 
of Social Agencies, interviewed for THE 
Reetstrer, following an important address 
which he made before the Unitarian young 
people of Greater Boston at their annual 
fall rally. Mr. Kelso’s eminence as a 
leader in the social field throughout the 
country gives his ideas interest and value 
far beyond Boston. 
“No living man could now define a truly 


rational program of governmental public: 


welfare service,” he continued, “because 
it has been given no consistent, forthright 
study. We are opportunists to the nth 
degree. With all the experience a com- 
monwealth like #Massachusetts—three 
hundred years old—has had, the public 
welfare work is still on the cut-and-try 
basis. Yet in American experience we 
have many of the elements of such a 
rational system. 

“For instance, it is a humane gesture 
on the part of a legislature to establish 
a monthly subsidy to families containing 
feeble-minded children, which one legisla- 
ture did; but the social workers who sub- 
sequently went into those families 
discovered that feeble-minded children 
were at a premium, and that the subsidy 
tended directly to make the breeding of 
more children economically practicable. 
This, coupled with the fact that over half 
‘our feeble-minded folk are so for reasons 
of heredity, made this benevolent law 
vicious. The law is now repealed, thanks 
to a better vision of things; but it is 
reported by workers that for some years, 
in the hill counties of that State, many 
of the beneficiaries and their neighbors 
were accustomed to pray for imbeciles. 

“We need to build our structure out 
of experience, rather than on presupposi- 
tion.” 

Mr. Kelso is interesting himself with 
others in a contemplated world-wide study 
aimed to secure a better understanding of 
the wide range of methods used by govern- 
ments in advancing public welfare, with 
an evaluation of the best processes. He 
has recently finished a treatise on “The 
Science of Public Welfare,” to come out 
-in a sociological series published by Henry 
Holt and edited by Prof. Howard Odum 
of North Carolina. Besides taking up the 
philosophy and historical development of 
public welfare service, this treatise deals 
‘with the legal aspect of the subject, not 
usually considered in such books by 
theoretical men. He discusses the dis- 
‘eovery of the individual, the relationships 
between public and private enterprises in 
public welfare service and its present con- 
tent, poor relief, modern methods of care 


and treatment of lawbreakers, insanity, 
feeble-mindedness. He is engaged in writ- 
ing an analytical treatise on poverty for 
a sociological series edited by Prof. 
Ernest R. Groves, and published by Long- 
mans, Green and Co. 

From his study of the problem of de- 
pendent children in Massachusetts, Mr. 
Kelso asserts that, in Boston alone, nearly 
15,000 children every year come to the 
attention of community organizations, 
public and private, in need of some kind 
of care beyond that given them by their 
own home and proper legal relationships. 

Last year, he states, over 14,000 chil- 
dren in Massachusetts were so badly 
abused, beaten, or neglected by their 
parents or those legally responsible for 
them, that legal steps had to be taken 
for their protection by the Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Children. This 
organization has, at its headquarters, a 
museum containing an unthinkable num- 
ber of instruments of torture, taken away 
from brutal adults who were using them 
to abuse childhood. 


MASSACHUSETTS: 60,000 
ILLEGITIMATES 


The State Department of Public Wel- 
fare has the custody of about 6,000 chil- 
dren, and the City Division of Child 
Placing cares for some 1,500 more, while 
each generation of young women in the 
community bear 60,000 illegitimates, ac- 
cording to Mr. Kelso. ; 

“A considerable portion of child care 
public and private,” he said, “is devoted 
to these underprivileged illegitimate chil- 
dren. Many of them may be found now 
in our orphanages, in foster homes super- 
vised by our child-placing agencies, under 
public care. Many of these now grown 
to manhood and womanhood may be found 
in places of leadership among us. Many 
have not done so well, and it is undoubt- 
edly true that thousands have died for 
lack, it may be, of ‘the milk of human 
kindness.’ ” 

This problem of the little folk is almost 
the beginning of sound planning in public 
welfare, because here is where effort 
yields the greatest returns, Mr. Kelso has 
learned; but he also has equally definite 
views on the problems of the indigent and 
the mentally defective. Turning from the 
consideraiton of child care in response to 
a question from the interviewer, Mr. 
Kelso said: 4 

“If we look at the other end of the arc 
of life, we shall find that nearly three- 
fourths of all persons in the United States 
who are 65 or over, are dependent upon 
someone else for support. This is a natu- 
ral condition, when people grow too old 
to work. Yet we have practically nothing 
but charity with which to relieve them. 
We do not compel industry to pension 
them. We do not call upon the whole 
people, through taxes, to pension them; 
or, if we do, our act is little more than 
a benevolent gesture, since we limit the 
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beneficiaries to about the number we think 
our available tax money will pension. 

“There are few pictures as sad as that 
of the aged couple, silhouetted in the 
setting sun, still comrades, but come in 
their old age to private charity or the 
poorhouse. Apparently they have offended 
the world by living too long.” 


CHARITY ON A GRAND SCALH 


“We shall, beyond question, have to 
work out our salvation in this regard, 
through the development of a system 
whereby the industrial world shall carry 
its employee after his labor is over,” Mr. 
Kelso declared, disclosing what he is con- 
vineed personally is the best remedy for 
the condition. “Such a system will throw 
the burden of old age upon the whole 
community in the end, and may be better 
known, perhaps, as social insurance. We 
have come to a keen realization of the 
need. The world knows it must do this 
thing, and there is not even a suspicion 
that it is impossible. Consequently, the 
next question is—how? It must be obli- 
gatory, and should involve the participa- 
tion of the individual in his valid days.” 

Mr. Kelso’s figures show that there are 
in Massachusetts 114 homes for aged 
people conducted by charitable organiza- 
tions, with considerably more than that 
number of public infirmaries, formerly 
known as almshouses. The government of 
the Commonwealth, at an expense ap- 
proaching $10,000,000 a year, conducts 
thirteen great institutions for the insane, 
and three similar institutions for the 
feeble-minded. More than 20,000 mentally 
sick or mentally defective persons are 
eared for in the State every year. On 
highest authority, it is estimated that at 
least 50,000 mentally subnormal persons 
are living in Massachusetts. 

“Our citizenship is complacent about the 
millions in tax money spent every year, 
in a State like Massachusetts, for the 
support of the insane,’ Mr, Kelso said 
with some vehemence. ‘We are compla- 
cent because we forget the facts, or, if 
we remember them, we are apt to look 
upon the whole process as a sympathetic 
charity, rather than to face the problems 
of insanity with a view to defeating their 
causes. If we were all really good citi- 
zens, we should begin right away te 
attack the tragic problem of syphilis, since 
it results in somewhat over 12 per cent. 
of our present volume of insanity. If we 
had really the courage of our convictions, 
we should tackle more causes, with some 
of the money we now lavish on results. 
If we did this, we should then be planning 
a rational program of public welfare. 

“In the case of the feeble-minded, we 
have learned, happily, that the need is 
for friendly protection, mostly out in the 
community rather than under permanent 
institutional care. We therefore keep our 
institutions for those hereditary cases in 
danger of breeding their kind, and care 
for the far greater number through 
friendly supervision in their own homes. 
Yet there are thousands upon thousands 
in every State in the Union who each 
represent a focus of danger to society, and 
the public has done nothing for them, and 
most likely is ignorant of their existence.” 
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Five years ago, Mr. Kelso published, 
through Houghton Mifflin Company, the 
“History of Public Poor Relief in Massa- 
chusetts,” made up from the hand-written 
records of overseers of the poor, the first 
statement of its kind ever published. 


IS THIS A CHRISTIAN WAY? 


When Mr. Kelso, who is a member of 
the executive committee and the advisory 
council of the Unitarian Laymen’s League, 
addressed the Unitarian young people of 
Boston on this subject at their annual 
rally, he made this appeal to them: 


‘ 
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“You may say all these are none of 
your concern. In one very valid sense 
they are not, but in another sense they 
are. You pretend to be soundly function- 
ing citizens. You seek for a Christian 
way of life. You undertake, in such ways 
as may be helpful, to do something for 
others. It is the art of true living, as 
well as the philosophy of good citizenship, 
to lend your assistance to those who need 
it, and in ways that will increase their 
sum total of happiness, or at least al- 
leviate their distress.” 


JESSIE EH. DONAHUE. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Denaturing Divinity Schools? 


To the Editor of THe CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 

The preliminary report of Percy W. 
Gardner, for the Commission on Survey 
appointed to study our denominational 
conditions, asked for a revision of the 
curricula of our theological schools. This 
request seems to be based upon a sad 
misconception of the work of such schools, 
and there are many persons who are in- 
terested in preventing the meditated de- 
naturing of such schools through their 
revision of the courses of study. 

The report of the Commission contains 
the following paragraph: 


“Because the Commission feels that a 
change of emphasis is essential to the 
effective work of the churches and the 
ministry, it recommended that the courses 
in ministerial preparation be built rather 
about the social sciences than the topics 
of dogmatie theology, church history, and 
Biblical literature and languages. Fully 
recognizing the value of these subjects 
and the need that they continue to be 
taught, the Commission urged seminary 
faculties to undertake a revision of their 
curricula, with the objective of preparing 
candidates for the ministry for the actual 
problems and life situations that the 
parish minister meets. Greater attention 
was suggested to the subjects of sociology, 
political science, the history and psychol- 
ogy of religion, philosophy, and the reli- 
gious implications of the assured results 
of modern science. Attention to courses 
in parish administration was also recom- 
mended.” 


This negative and unappreciative atti- 
tude toward the study of theology for 
intending ministers was, I thought, ex- 
lhausted in the years when I was a student 
in the schools, as far back as 1895. To 
find it among lazy-minded students was 
then common, but it did not have much 
weight among the men who were willing 
and able to think and work. 

Dean C. ©. Everett once made a slight 
observation to me that it seemed as 
though the philosophical and theological 
discussions, and the studies we were then 
pursuing, had but a distant relation to the 
actual work of running a church, but he 
had noticed that the men who really 
mastered them were the ones who made 
the most successful ministers and were 
able to carry the heaviest responsibilities. 

The Dean was wise. He knew that the 
religious life and all its practical works 
are properly grounded in an adequate phi- 


losophy of religion—in other words, in 
theology. 

If the members of the Commission who 
made this rather short-sighted judgment 
in relation to the study of divinity in our 
schools, would look further into their 
subject, they would find out that dogmatic 
theology is not taught in those schools and 
that all the teaching is thoroughly imbued 
with the scientific spirit »and method. 
They would also know the great practical 
value in the present condition of religious 
thought and practice of chureh history 
and Biblical criticism. 

Furthermore, many of the teachers in 
our divinity schools have been successful 
ministers of churches and know the needs 
of the churches. 

The Commission should understand that 
in Harvard Divinity School, the students 
haye access to all the courses in sociology, 
psychology, philosophy, and social science 
that are taught in the University. It is 
presumed that the removal of Meadville 
Theological School to Chicago was for the 
purpose of giving its students access to 
similar courses in the University. The 
men who need these studies will find them 
amply taught. It can be no secret that 
the courses in social ethics given in these 
universities are quite adequate for the 
needs of the ministry and long have been. 
The same is true of the divinity schools 
in Berkeley, Calif. Moreover, adequate 
preparation in parish administration has 
long been offered in these schools. 

Permit me to call attention to the fact 
that the religious implications of the as- 
sured results of modern science have no 
basis except when the science is inter- 
preted in the light of an adequate inter- 
pretation of theology. This is a truth 
which many critics miss. The religion of 
science is a weak thing unless science is 
willing to go to the length of making a 
theological conclusion of its facts. 

It seems to me that the men who made 
this report show the need of the theo- 
logical education of our divinity schools. 
During my experience of a somewhat ex- 
tended ministry of over thirty years in 
our churches, I have had exceptional op- 
portunity to observe the need of religious 
training on the part of the laity. When 
I see how often laymen have bungled ec- 
clesiastical matters and how they have 
wasted energy and millions of dollars in 


‘change the teaching 
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money in trying to reform themselves, I 
think of many an ecclesiastic who would 
be a safer guide than these men. 

The men who studied in my day in the 
Divinity School of Harvard University are 
the most practical sociologists that I 
know. When one reflects about the 
enormous amount of public and social 
service that some of our well-trained theo- 
logues have carried on in the Unitarian 
ministry, one must conclude that they 
are really the best-trained economists and 
sociologists in this country. 

The truth is that if the laity of to-day 
in our churches should find the ministers: 
insisting upon applying the dynamic 
ethics of the New Testament teaching to 
the business of living, they would be the 
very first to smash the clergy, as they, in 
their fearsomeness, frequently do. 

It is to be hoped that the Commission 
will submit their recommendations to 
thorough examination. They are based 
on hasty judgment and unwarranted as- 
sumptions. If laymen try to amend and 
in our divinity 
schools, it will be another unwarranted 
interference with business of which they 
have little knowledge. If the emphasis 
is placed upon social sciences rather than 
on the content of religious conceptions, 
they will be doing what the Germans call 
throwing the baby out of the window with 
the bath water. 

The fulfillment of these resolutions 
would be an unwise interference with 
freedom of teaching in our universities 
and schools. To denature our divinity 
schools would weaken their power. To 
eut the teaching of theology and its his- 
tory from the curricula would mean the 
destruction of the Christian church. 


FF. M. BENNETT. 
YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO. 


[The foregoing letter was received too 
late for the issue of October 6. The Con- 
ference will have voted on the Commis- 
sion’s report before this sees the light. 
Nevertheless, we publish Mr. Bennett’s 
protest, and we have sympathy with its 
main contention, as our readers know. 
Theology is the one subject that entitles 
a minister to the rank,and dignity of his 
calling. All other subjects, in our judg- 
ment, are secondary.—The Eprror.] 


Mr. Gardner received the letter from 
Mr. Bennett directly, and he replied to 
him, in part as follows: 

“IT am sorry that you have included, in 
next to the last paragraph of your letter, 
the statement that the recommendations 
of the Commission ‘are based on hasty 
judgment and unwarranted assumptions. 
If laymen try to amend and change the 
teaching in our divinity schools, -it will be 
another unwarranted interference with 
business of which they have little knowl- 
edge.’ 

“The Commission is composed of Rey. 
Preston Bradley, minister of the People’s 
Church in Chicago, which, I believe, is 
the largest chureh in our denomination ; 
Rev. Adelbert L. Hudson, a graduate of 
Harvard Theological School; Rey. A. 
Wakefield Slaten, a graduate of Rochester 
Theological School, a former student of 
the University of Glasgow and a former 
professor at the Pacific Unitarian School 


— 
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for the Ministry. There are but two lay- 
men on the Commission—Mr. Milton Gar- 
yin and myself. I have for several years 
been deeply interested in this subject, 
have read considerable of the available 
material on it, and have discussed it with 
a large number of clergymen and with 
professors and the deans of three of the 
liberal schools. 

“Our Commission has had under con- 
sideration this, with other subjects, dur- 
ing the past two years, and the 
recommendations which we make, while 
they may not meet with complete approval, 
have not been made hastily.” 


Very Unhappy 


To the Editor of Tom CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 
I have just received a new set of Way- 
side Pulpit Sermons, and I am very un- 
happy. This consignment contains thirteen 
sheets. Starting with No. 1 and going 
through to the thirteenth—beginning at 
the end and going backwards—then start- 
ing in the middle and going both ways, I 
find but a single sheet which I care to 
display in front of our Plainfield Church. 
Hach of us, I suppose, in his use of this 


admirable and powerful medium, has a. 


fairly definite notion of the constituency 
to which he wishes to appeal, and his 
selection will be made accordingly. In 
my own case, for example, I can scarcely 
treat with indifference the fact that ap- 
proximately five hundred boys and girls 
between the ages of fourteen and eighteen 
years pass within fifteen feet of this 
bulletin twice a day on their way to High 
School and home again. 

How will they react to the quotation 
from Archbishop Trench : 


“Lord, what a change within us one 
short hour spent in Thy presence will 
avail to make!” 


I suppose the sentiment is intended as an 
appeal to church attendance. I am not 
sure. But I do know that the use of such 
archaic language will never get across that 
fifteen feet. 

_Again, No. 570: 


“Thy word have I laid up in my heart, 
that I might not sin against Thee.” 


Certainly other parts of the Bible are 
much more quotable than that. 

In none of these thirteen sheets do I 
find anything sufficiently challenging to 
the pedestrian, let alone the rider, to stop 
and read. Nor do I find anything to indi- 
cate that the message of the Unitarian 
Church is in the slightest degree distinc- 
tive. 

As one travels about the country, one 
finds these bulletins attached to all sorts 
of churches. In the distance I see an 
imposing structure displaying a Wayside 
Pulpit. My heart swells with denomina- 
tional pride. Closer examination reveals 
the Second Presbyterian or the Main 
Street Methodist Churech—wolves in 
sheep's clothing ! 

If the Publicity Department wants to 
turn an honest penny through the sale of 
this literature to the forty-seven varieties 
of Fundamentalists, Near Modernists, and 
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Episcopalians, I see no reason to start a 
quarrel. But why we should be required 
to display the same factory-made wares— 
boiler plate, I believe you call it in your 
editorial capacity—is food for lugubrious 
reflection. 

Could we have a chance to yote, to 
select such texts as better serve our local 
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needs or pander to our personal idiosynera- 
sies? Anything to overcome this present 
tragic mortality of Wayside Sermons! 

Am I captious, fussy, dyspeptic, or just 
odd? or is there by any chance another 
who shares my heresy? 


Axtson H. Rosrnson. 
PLAINFIDLD, N.J. 


Years 


Iowan Unitarians celebrate a great liberal movement 
of unusual, successful pioneers 


HE FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY of 
the founding of the lown Unitariin 


-Association made a memorable occasion 


of the Association’s meeting at the First 
Unitarian Church in Davenport, Septem- 
ber 26, 27, and 28. The program on Tues- 
day, September 27, was devoted entirely 
to this celebration. 

In memory of Rev. Arthur Markley 
Judy, for twenty-six years minister of 
the Davenport parish, and of his remark- 
able work for liberal religion in Iowa 
and the Middle West, a special lecture 
fund had been raised known as the Arthur 
Markley Judy Foundation. Mrs. Ruth 
Irish Preston, who was one of the com- 
mittee which raised this fund, presided 
at the first meeting of the conference on 
Monday evening, September 26. Rev. 
Fred V. Hawley of Chicago, Ill, was the 
Foundation speaker, taking the subject 
“Psychology and the Mystics.” 

Dr. Clyde E. Ehinger of Keokuk pre- 
sided over the morning session on Tues- 
day. The secretary of the Association, 
Rey. Charles E. Snyder of Sioux City, 
presented the records of the first three 
conferences of the Association, in 1877, 
1878, and 1879. Frank W. Bicknell, 
formerly of Humboldt and of Des Moines, 
but now of Linville Falls, N.C., was pres- 
ent at the conference of 1880 at Humboldt, 
when Rey. Mary A. Safford was ordained 
for her pastorate in that city. Mr. Bick- 
nell paid tribute to the courage and 
perseverance of the pioneer liberals, and 
described the events of this early confer- 
ence. 

Mrs. Olive Cole Smith, daughter of Rey. 
W. R. Cole and Mrs. Cordelia T. Cole of 
Mount Pleasant, sent a paper telling of 
the activities centering around their home 
in Mount Pleasant. Mrs. Cole was secre- 
tary and Mr. Cole treasurer of the Asso- 
ciation for several years following its 
organization; and their daughter spoke 
of the ministers and laymen who used to 
visit their home in connection with the 
organization of the State work. H. H. 
Griffiths of Des Moines spoke briefly in 
appreciation of the work of Mrs. Mary 
Emsley Adams and Mrs. Julia M. Dakin 
of Mason City, loyal supporters of the 
work of the Association from an early 
day, and presented resolutions to express 
gratitude for the many years of their 
companionship and service. Mr. Hawley 
spoke feelingly of Jenkin Lloyd Jones, 
James Vila Blake, and Mrs. Celia Parker 
Wooley, as typical of those living outside 
Iowa who aided in the establishment and 
growth of the Association. 


Rey. Robert 8S. Loring, at one time 
minister of the First Unitarian Church 
at Iowa City, and now minister at Mil- 
waukee, Wis., spoke on “The Iowa Idea.” 
From the beginning, the pioneers had in- 
sisted on local autonomy, saying that each 
State group should know its own field and 
do everything possible to have it culti- 
vated by local agencies, always keeping 
in consultation with those in charge of 
the district and national work, and co- 
operating with them. He paid high tribute 
to the founders and their successors, who 
had held strongly to this idea, and called 
attention to the fact that the Iowa Uni- 
tarian Association is the only State asso- 
ciation which is incorporated and has 
permanent invested funds the income from 
which can be used for its State work. 
At the close of the session, greetings were 
read from many ministers and laymen 
who had worked in and with the Iowa 
group. 

At noon, a memorial service was read 
by Mrs. Mary White Garfield of Humboldt, 
one of the founders and most loyal sup- 
porters of the church there, who had 
personal knowledge of the early hardships 
and struggles of the Association. 

The Davenport parish entertained the 
visiting delegates to the conference at 
luncheon; and this was followed by the 
first business session. ‘The president, Paul 
K. Harlan of Omaha, Neb., was prevented 
by unexpected business engagements from 
presiding. 

“Fifty years of the Iowa Unitarian As- 
sociation” were reviewed at the afternoon 
session. Rev. Eleanor E. Gordon of Ham- 
ilton, Ill, formerly minister of the 
ehurches at Sioux City, Burlington, Des 
Moines, and Iowa City, and for many 
years secretary of the Association, and 
Mrs. Sadie Hook Passig, one of the most 
active workers in the Humboldt church, 
presented papers on “What Were We Try- 
ing to Do?’ It was clear from both papers 
that the half-century was devoted to the 
most strenuous effort to carry out the spirit 
of the resolution adopted at the meeting 
when the association was organized in 
1877: “To build up free churches, based 
on practical righteousness.” Dr. Arthur L. 
Weatherly of the church at Iowa City 
considered this first fifty years from the 
standpoint of “What Have They Brought 
Us?’ He showed that the experience 
gained and the results achieved bring the 
Association to the threshold of the next 
half-century equipped to do a more com- 
plete work through the sacrifice and 
struggles of the past. Charles Grilk of 
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Davenport spoke of the first fifty years 
from the standpoint of “What Have They 
Taught Us?’ and concluded that the les- 
sons learned assured a successful future. 

Rey. Mary A. Safford of Orlando, Fla., 
who for five years was minister at Hum- 
boldt, for fourteen years at Sioux City, 
and for eleven years at Des Moines, and 
who, during much of that time, was secre- 
tary of the Associaton, was to have spoken 
on “Yesterday and To-morrow,’ but she 
was not sufficiently recovered from her 
severe injury of last winter to be present. 

A banquet was held at the Outing Club, 
presided over by Frankl. Smart, super- 
intendent of the public schools of Daven- 
port. Several letters of greeting were 
read from ministers and laymen. The 
treasurer of the Association, Henry H. 
Griffiths of Des Moines, presented the 
result of the labors of many loyal workers 
in the several parishes, in the form of a 
brief history of the Association and each 
of its parishes, accompanied by pictures 
of the earlier and present church build- 
ings in each parish and the ministers and 
laymen who founded and served these 
parishes in the early history of the State 
work. 

The Association was founded at Daven- 
port June 1, 1877, by Rev. Oscar Clute and 
Dr. Freeman Knowles of Keokuk, Rey. 8. 
S. Hunting of Davenport, Rev. W. R. Cole 
of Mount Pleasant, Rev. J. R. Effinger of 
Des Moines, and Rey. T. B. Forbush, 
secretary of the Western Unitarian Con- 
ference. Mr. Effinger had been compelled 
to abandon pastoral work in St. Paul, 
Minn., because of sickness, but was will- 
ing to undertake missionary work in Iowa 
if guaranteed some support. A resolution 
was adopted for the organization of a 
permanent society “for the purpose of 
building up free churches, based on prac- 
tical righteousness, in the State of Iowa.” 
During the first year, Mr. Effinger traveled 
more than 5,200 miles, organized working 
groups in: several cities of the State, and 
raised from this uncultivated field over 
$1,500 for the support of the missionary 
work. These founders were joined in 1880 
by Rev. Mary A. Safford as the new min- 
ister at Humboldt; in 1882 by Rev. Arthur 
Markley Judy as a new minister at Daven- 
port; and later by Rev. Eleanor EH. Gordon 
and others. For more than twenty-five 
years Miss Safford, Miss Gordon, and Mr. 
Judy were the live forces behind the Iowa 
Association in carrying forward the work 
of the older men who had founded it and 
who for some years worked with them. 

The churches in Iowa were founded in 
the following order: Keokuk 1853, Daven- 
port 1868, Humboldt 1875, Des Moines 
1877, Iowa City 1878, Sioux City 1885, 
Perry 1893, Cherokee and Manly 1894, 
and Rock Rapids 1899. Sister churches 
in Nebraska, which affiliate with the As- 
sociation were founded at Omaha in 1869, 
and at Lincoln, where the church was 
Universalist from 1872 to 1897, and was 
reorganized as a Unitarian parish in 1898. 

The first address on Wednesday was 
given by the secretary of the Western 
Conference, Dr. Curtis W. Reese, on “The 
Outlook.” The speaker emphasized the 
importance of carefully considering social 
problems and public influence as well as 
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the ethical and psychological aspects of 
the work. 

This was followed by an address on 
“Unity Among Liberals” by Roger §8. 
Galer of Mount Pleasant, formerly presi- 
dent of the Iowa Universalist Convention 
and later of the Universalist General Con- 
vention. The speaker submitted that the 
history of the relations between the Uni- 
versalist and Unitarian churches in the 
past, including the four joint conferences 
held biennially in Iowa and the general 
working understanding between the two 
bodies, argued for an increasing measure 
of co-operation between them. He urged 
plans to make these liberal organizations 
more effective in their work by joint 
planning of their programs. A resolution 
was voted authorizing a joint conference 
in 1928, and instructing the officers of the 
Association to co-operate heartily with the 
Universalist Convention in planning the 
future work of both bodies. 

At noon, Mrs. H. BE. Passig of Humboldt, 
a director of the General Women’s Alli- 
ance, presided over an Alliance luncheon ; 
and Mrs. Minna C. Budlong, field secre- 
tary, and Mrs. Julius F. Krolfifer of 
Davenport spoke. 

At the Laymen’s meeting, led by H. V. 
McCluskey, president of the Davenport 
League chapter, Dr. Robert C. Dexter of 
the Department of Social Relations of 
the American Unitarian Association spoke 
on experiences at The Hague and at 
Geneva. This was followed by a lively 
discussion of the whole field of interna- 
tional relations and treaties. 

The ministers met for luncheon at Hotel 
Blackhawk, and the subject discussed was 
“The Abolition of Capital Punishment.” 

The afternoon session was taken up by 
an address upon “The Iowa State School 
of Religion,” by Dr. George F. Kay, dean 
of the College of Liberal Arts at the Uni- 
versity of Iowa. Dean Kay explained the 
organization of the new school of religion 
at Iowa City, and was most hopeful of 
its beneficial effects. In the general dis- 
cussion there was explained the misunder- 
standing which resulted in the electors of 
the Iowa Association not being notified 
of the organization meeting, so that the 
Association has not participated in the 
work of the school. For the present it 
seems unlikely, if not unwise, that the 
Association or its churches should have 
part in this work, 

At the second business session, Rey. 
Henry J. Adlard of Des Moines, as chair- 
man of the Business Committee, presented 
resolutions as to the work and plans of 
the Association for the coming year, to- 
gether with suitable memorials to the 
work of individuals and groups. Dr. C. 
E. Ehinger of Keokuk was elected presi- 
dent, and Rey. Ralph E. Bailey of Omaha, 
vice-president for the ensuing year; Rey. 
Charles E. Snyder of Sioux City was 
elected secretary, and H. H. Griffiths of 
Des Moines treasurer for two years. Mrs. 
Claude L. Horack of Iowa City was 
elected trustee for one year, to fill out 
the unexpired term of S. B. Hoskins of 
Sioux City because of removal to Cali- 
fornia, and Mrs. H. L. Huebotter of Daven- 
port was elected trustee for three years. 

The report of the treasurer showed in- 
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vested funds amounting to $26,400 and 
producing an annual income of about 
$1,500, with all bills paid and a balance 
of about $230 in the treasury. The report 
of the secretary revealed all parishes in 
a healthy condition and a great amount 
of field work done in organizing smail 
groups of liberals and getting in touch 
with a large number of isolated liberals. 
In memory of George and Hannah Holden, 
pioneer Unitarians at Manly, the church 
property at that place had been taken 
over by certain of their children to be 
dedicated to the use of the community 
as a library and meeting place. 
of $1,000 has been paid into the treasury 
of the State Association as a memorial 
fund. 

After a fellowship dinner, presided over 
by Rev. Julius F. Krolfifer of Davenport, 


there were speeches by Rey. Gordon Kent ; 


of Moline, 
Snyder. 
The evening and final session was ad- 
dressed by Waitstill H. Sharp, secretary 
of the Department of Religious Educa- 
tion of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion, and by Dr. Dexter of the Department 
of Social Relations. Mr. Sharp contended 
for ethical and religious education for the 
child and youth, to complete the work 
of the home and the school during the 
formative years. Dr. Dexter told of the 


Till, Mr. Adlard, and Mr. 


reasons for organizing the new Depart-. 


ment of Social Relations, and of its hopes 
and plans. 


Mrs. H. H. GRirrirus. 


To Remember the Presence 
(Continued from page 824) 


duced devotional books in soft leather, 
thin paper, and gold edges. 

I read this Office morning and evening, 
choosing the Psalms according to the day 
of the month as they are arranged at the 
back of the Book. For lessons I use either 
“Great Companions” or Dr. Pierce’s “Soul 
of the Bible.” Between the lessons, I re- 
cite a hymn. After the second lesson, I 
recite the Benedictus, which I know by 
heart from the Book of Common Prayer. 

Often I read the morning service in bed 
when I awake too early to rise. Sometimes 
I read it in my study, and occasionally on 
a street car. It takes but little time, and 
I find almost no time or place when I 
cannot detach myself from my surround- 
ings to give myself to this devotion. It 
helps me as much as the Offices ever did 
to remember the Presence—and it is al- 
most never I find in it any thoughts I 
cannot accept. Never am I upset by run- 
ning into strange waters, for nothing in 
this Office is imposed upon me by ecclesi- 
astical authority as de fide. 

To those of us, clerical and lay, who 
miss the spirit of devotion in Unitarianism, 
I recommend the Service Book. As a 
means of private devotion, I find it helpful, 
and I find also that I read it in the public 
services of the Church with greater benefit 
to myself now that it is not merely a 
method of conducting a service but is 
really a well and source of religious feel- 
ing to me in my daily life. : 


The sum 


~~ 
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There Were More Liberals in Saco 


And they were joined in 1827 by those of like mind 
across the river—Second Parish, Unitarian, 
celebrates its centenary 


“HE SECOND PARISH, Unitarian, in’ 


Lt Saco, Me., which was the outgrowth 
of the Second Congregational Church in 
celebrated the oné-hun- 
dredth anniversary of its organization by 
a supper meeting and “reminiscent ser- 


vice” on October 1, and two anniversary | 


services on the following Sunday. 

Judge John P. Deering was toastmaster 
at the supper. An unexpected addition 
to the program was the presenta- 
tion of a Bible one hundred years 
old to the toastmaster by Judge 
Harry B. Ayer. The following 
speakers responded to _ toasts: 
George Addison Emery, who spoke 
for the Sunday-school; Mrs. Harry 
C. Quinby, president of the Alli- 
ance branch; Philip J. Deering of 
Portland, Me., who brought greet- 
ings from the First Parish of that 
city; Miss Lutie Harmon, secre- 
tary of the Social Circle; William 
I. Nichols, grandson of Rev. J. T. 
G. Nichols, formerly minister of 
the Saco church, who proposed a 
toast to Judge George A. Emery; 
Mrs. Mary G. Lowell, whose topic 
was “To-day”; Representative 
William H. Deering, who spoke on 
“The Church and Business’; and 
Mrs. Myra Deering Chapin, who 
closed with a tribute to the 
memory of Mrs. Sarah Fairfield 
Hamilton, a “mother of the 
church.” Messages were read 
from many former members of the 
church. 

At the reminiscent service that 
followed, an historical sketch of 
the church was presented by 
Samuel M. Hall. He called atten- 
tion to the long pastorates of Dr. 
Nichols, more than forty-five years, 
and of Rey.. Ward R. Clarke, the 
present minister, the second in 
length of service, who came to 
Saco in 1913. Dramatic episodes . 
of the church’s history were then 
staged. The first represented the 
visit of General Lafayette in 1825, 
when, as the guest of Captain 
Samuel Spring, he attended the 
Second Congregational Church in Bidde- 


ford, and was much pleased with the’ 


sermon of Rey. Thomas Tracy, who later 
became pastor of the Unitarian Church. 


More letters and telegrams from absent | 


members were read. 

Rey. William F. Skerrye, minister of 
the First Church, Unitarian, in Belfast, 
Me., and formerly minister of the Saco 
chureh, offered the prayer and preached 
the sermon at the service on Sunday 
morning. He told of the changes that 
have come about in most denominations 
during the past century. Humanity at 
large needs liberal religion, and service 
is its keyword, he said. 

_.Im the afternoon there was a vesper 
service. Rey. Arthur DeWitt Paul of the 


» munity.” 


ORIGINAL BUIL 


United Baptist Church of Saco extended 
greetings from the Ministers’ Association 
of Saco and Biddeford. Mr. Clarke re- 


_sponded. Rev. Harry Lutz of the Uni- 


tarian Church in Sanford, Me., brought 
congratulations from that parish, and 
spoke on “The Chureh and the Com- 
From the First Parish in Port- 
land, which has just passed its two- 
hundredth birthday, came Rey. Vincent B. 


STILL IN USE 
' Silliman, who compared the experiences 
of the Saco and Portland churches and 
discussed the “Outlook for Religion To- 
| morrow.” The last speaker was Dr. John 
W. Day of the First Parish, Unitarian, 
| in Kennebunk, Me., who preached his first 
| sermon in the Saco church. His subject 
was “Fraternity.” 

The movement which resulted in the 
organization of the Unitarian Church of 
| Saco, in 1827, began a number of years 
‘before. For some time there had been a 
| reaction against the rigid tenets and creed 
‘of the old Congregational Church in New 
|England. The First Parish Congregational 
| Chureh of Saco already existed, and since 
; 1730 the First Congregational Church in 
‘lower Biddeford had been in operation. 
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But after Parson Morrill passed away, the 
spirit of unrest became more strongly 
manifested; and in 1797, a group of men 
calling themselves free thinkers, formed 
another parish at the Falls, as the present 
city of Biddeford was called, on profess- 
edly liberal principles. This was named 
the Second Religious Society. The more 
orthodox was -in the majority, however, 
and on March 5, 1805, it asserted itself in 
the organization of the Second Congrega- 
tional Church. 

But, as time went on, the liberal move- 
ment, instead of dying out, gradually be- 
came stronger. In 1828, Rey. Thomas 
Tracy of Cambridge, Mass., came to 
Biddeford and preached several sermons. 
He pleased the people so much that 
he was called and ordained in 
1824, During Mr. Tracy’s pastor- 
ate, General Lafayette attended 
this church with his host, Captain 
Samuel Spring, on his visit to 
Maine in 1825. 

At last the liberal members of 
the Second Congregational Church 
decided to break away from that 
society; and as there were more 
people in Saco, of like liberal be- 
liefs and principles, they decided 
to cross the river. They took Rev. 
Thomas Tracy with them, he being 
like-minded. There they formed 
the Second Parish, or Unitarian 
Church, and erected the present 
building, which was dedicated No- 
vember 21, 1827. Rev. Thomas 
Tracy was installed as its pastor 
at the same time. 

During the past summer, the 
ceiling of the church has been re- 
decorated, the old steeple replaced 
by a new one, a new carpet has 
been laid, new cushions made, and 
the church has been given two 
coats of paint on the outside. The 
parish house has also been re- 
painted inside and outside. 


Dr. Westwood at King’s Chapel 


The preacher at the King’s 
Chapel noon services, Tuesday to 
' Friday inclusive, October 25-28, 
will be Rey. Horace Westwood, 
D.D., recently appointed mission 
preacher for the Laymen’s League. 
Dr. Westwood was born in Eng- 
land and received his early educa- 
tion there. He attended the Garrett 
Biblical Institute of Evanston, Ill., and 
Meadville Theological School. He served 
in several Methodist pastorates before 
joining the Unitarian Church in 1910; was 
pastor of All Souls Church in Winnipeg, 
1912-19, and for six years was secretary 
of the Canadian Unitarian Association. 
From 1919 until last year he was pastor 
of the First Church of Toledo serving at 
various times as a mission preacher for 
the Laymen’s League. 


New York Ciry.—The Young Writers’ 
Group of the Community Church has ex- 
panded its program for the year, and has 
arranged for five courses in writing, which 
are to be given under direction of Gertrude 
Breyoort Tucker. 
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THE WAYSIDE PULPIT 


Thy word have I 
laid up in my 
HEART 
that I might not 
sin against 
THEE 


BIBLE 


Universalists and Unitarians of 
Marietta Region Co-operative 


In Ohio, the Washington County Uni- 
yersalist-Unitarian Association is composed 
of the Universalist churches of Lower 
Salem, Watertown, Frost, Little Hocking, 
and Rockland, and the First Unitarian 
Church of Marietta. The Association held 
this year’s meeting at the Rockland Uni- 
versalist Church on September 2, 3, and 4, 
with good attendance at all meetings and 
delegates from all the churches. 

John Walker of Rockland is president 
of the Association, and Mrs. Laura C. 
Preston of Marietta, secretary. In 1928 it 
is Marietta’s turn to entertain the Asso- 
ciation, but in order to be of as much help 
to the church at Lower Salem as possible, 
the meetings may be held there. 

These churches have been in close asso- 
ciation and co-operation for many years. 
Speakers during the meetings at Rockland 
were field secretary of the Ohio Univer- 
salist Conference, Stanley Stall, of Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, Rev. E. M. Druley, Rev. William 
Gaskin, minister for Lower Salem and 
Frost, and Rey. Hal H. Lloyd, minister of 
the Unitarian Church in Marietta. “These 
churches co-operate so harmoniously that 
few people seem to regard them as of two 
denominations,” writes Mr. Lloyd. The 
Unitarian choir furnished special music 
on Sunday at these meetings for several 
years, and Mr. Lloyd supplied the pulpit 
at Rockland for three years. The Marietta 
Alliance will have as guests the women 
of the Universalist churches, Tuesday, No- 
vember 1. 


Mr. Dowd to Ottawa Church 


Norman 8. Dowd of Ottawa, Canada, 
who has been studying at the Meadville 
Theological School, has accepted a call to 
the pastorate of the Unitarian Church of 
Our Father, in Ottawa, succeeding Rev. 
Charles W. Casson, who recently resigned. 
Mr. Dowd has been an active lay worker 
in this church, and has several times 
preached from its pulpit. He will be 
ordained to the ministry and installed 
as minister of the church October 26. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA.—The first Unitarian 
Church began the year with a _ recon- 
structed parish house and the new Joseph 
Priestley Chapel. Within a few weeks, 
when all the furnishings are installed in 
the chapel, a service of dedication will 
take place. 
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D IRE lGs TsO) Ray 


OF RELIGIOUS, 


EDUCATIONAL, 


SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE © 


ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


The Gnitarian 
Laymen’s League 


wishes to plan its Preaching Mission 
campaign for the coming season well 
in advance. Hence, those churches 
which desire to consider holding one 
of these Missions should apply to 
the League as soon as possible. 


Address all communications to 
KENNETH McDOUGALL 
Administrative Vice-President 
Srxtrpn BEAcON Strrent, Boston, MAss. 


THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Has removed its educational activities to 
Chicago, and will begin its Winter Quarter 
January 38, 1928, at 57th Strect and Wood- 
lawn Avenue, one block from the University 
of Chicago. In its new location, thé School 
has availed itself of the privileges of the 
University, its libraries, laboratories, mu- 
seums, and opportunities for field work. 
It has expanded its curriculum and adapted 
its teaching to the varied needs of indi- 
viduals and the growing demands of the 
liberal churches. It offers a course for 
parish assistants and directors of religious 
education, in which much of the instruction 
is given by University professors and pro- 
fessors in the affiliated seminaries, in edu- 
cation, psychology, sociology, music, art, 
dramatics, religious literature, and religious 
education, ete. Rooms for women students 
are available in Channing House at a mini- 
mum price. For information address the 
president, F..C. SourHworrH, D.D., 5659 
Woodlawn Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
‘FOR THE MINISTRY 


2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work as a vocation. 

Thorough training in all departments of 
theological study. Supplementary work avail- 
able at Pacific School of Religion and Uni- 
versity of California, including summer sessions. 
Ideal year-round climate. Free tuition and lodg- 
ing; generous scholarships for superior work; 
opportunities for self-support. The next semes- 
ter will begin August 15. 

For Register of the School, or further in- 
formation, address the President. 


EARL MORSH WILBUR, D.D. 


NORFOLK HOUSE CENTRE 


RUMMAGE SALE 


HORTICULTURAL HALL, NOV. 7-8 


Articles may be sent to Second Church in Boston, 872 
Beacon St., or to the Centre, 14 John Eliot Sq., Roxbury. 


THE ciiristian 


UNION 


+8 BOYLSTON STREET 


Frank L. Locen, President. 
Epwarp A. Cuurcn, Treasurer. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Instituted 1849 Incorporated 1864 


THE PRINCIPAL UNITARIAN WORK 
for children who need foster-home care 


IT DOES PREVENTIVE WORK 


through wholesome home life, through fostering 
physical fitness, through educational advantages, 
through character building. 


IN THIS AND COMING GENERATIONS 


Presivent, Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 

Vice-Presipent, PHILIP NICHOLS. 

Cierx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
eae ALLSTON BURR. 

IRECTOR: Miss Louisa T. Bazeley, Miss Mary E. 

Bradlee, Paul C. Cabot, George G. Davis, Lincole 

Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie, Richard 

S. Eustis, M.D., Harry O. Mayo, Rev. Paul S. Phalen, 

Mrs. A. D. Sheffield. 


PARKER B. FIELD, GenzraL Secretary, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers of 
religious life and community service. 


Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books, 


Promotes sympath d th 
liberal Christians. Se eee 


Defends civil and religious liberty at home and 
abroad. 
The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish. 
Send contributions to Henry H. Fuller, 
Treasurer. 


Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Branch Offices 


285 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Phelan Building, San Francisco 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 
INCORPORATED 


A NORMAL SCHOOL OF RELIGION 
Rev. WALTER S. SwisHER, Pres. 
For the training of Parish Assistants, Direct f 
Religious Hageatee: and Field Secretaries for Church 


School Organization. Opened October 3rd. For par- 
ticulars address the Dean, * 


MISS HARRIET B. JOHNSON, S.T.B, A.M., 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


PRocTor ACADEMY 
A ive Preparatory School in the Country 
An Old School with New Ideas 


Completely equipped, beautifully situated. Liberal 
policy under Unitarian auspices. Separate dormitory 
and campus for boys and girls. 5 


For particulars or catalog address 
CARL B. WETHERELL, |Headmaster, Andover, N.H. 
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Dr. Wicks Member of “Church 
of Reunion with John Huss” 


Dr. Bugene R. Shippen, in his first 
sarticle on the Prague meetings in THE 
ReGister of October 6, referred to the 

et that Dr. Frank S. C. Wicks of Indi- 
anapolis, Ind., preached on September 4 
in one of the Czechoslovak churches of 
Prague and was made an honorary mem- 
ber. This was the “Church of the Re- 
union with John Huss.” In the calendar 
of the Indianapolis church, Mrs. Wicks 
writes of this day. She says, in part: 


“The president of the congregation came 
before us with a speech of welcome, re- 
ferring to Wycliff, and presented to us 
pictures of Dr. Farsky, the founder of 
the National Church; also the pin repre- 
senting the society, making us honorary 
members of the Czech National Church. 
The pastor made an address of welcome, 
and after some fine singing and reading 
of the Evangel, Dr. Wicks was taken to 
the pulpit. Only short sentences were 
possible, with instant interpretation; but 
such words as brotherhood, sympathy, 
struggle for freedom, John Huss, char- 
acter, and liberty were received by vigor- 
ous nodding of heads and murmuring of 
agreement. The pastor read from the 
Gospel again, there was more congrega- 
tional singing, and then the Mass was 
celebrated. The congregation sang, 
“Nearer, My God to Thee,” and we, too, 
could join in, with our English words. 

“This moved me so that I asked permis- 
sion to~ speak after “the service. The 
pastor, with a twinkle of appreciation in 
his eyes, led me past the altar to the 
pulpit, where I met the astonished eyes 
of my husband. Looking away from him 
into the friendly faces of the men and 
women and little children, I spoke such 
words as a guest uses to a generous host. 
I thanked the interpreter for her help, 
and said we should always remember this 
‘Day of Friendship.” We were led out 
of Church in a procession, with the con- 
gregation bowing to us on either side. 
We were presented with a big bouquet. of 
brilliant flowers, and taken to see the new 
Church, half done, and costing $100,000. 
The college for the training of ministers 
was built first, and then the church 
started. 

“This is a congregation containing many 
workmen who earn but a dollar a day, 
and yet all contribute toward the church 
buildings.” 


. At the Norfolk Conference 


The autumn meeting of the Norfolk Con- 
ference will be held with the First Church, 
Unitarian, of Jamaica Plain, October 27. 
At the afternoon session, Rev. Charles R. 
Joy of All Souls Church in Lowell, Mass., 
will speak on “ ‘Crusoes’ or Citizens”; and 
Rey. Lyman V. Rutledge of the First 
Church in Dedham, Mass., will present the 
report of the Conference Committee on 
Survey, of which he is chairman. Ad- 
dresses at the evening meeting will be 


given by Melville C. Freeman, instructor . 


in the High School of Practical Arts for 
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Girls, on “What Is Freedom?’ and by 
Rey. J. Harry Hooper of the First Parish 
in Hingham, Mass., on “Immortality a 
Fact or a Myth?” 


Miss Cushing’s Bequests 


By the will of Miss Florence M. Cushing 
of Norwell, Mass., the First Parish Church, 
Unitarian, of that town is endowed with 
$10,000 to be used for general purposes of 
the parish. To her two brothers, Hayward 
W. and Charles S. Cushing, she leaves 
$100,000 in trust, and after their death it 
is to go to the town. She suggested that 
it be used in the development of the com- 
munity center and in the erection of a 
building for use as a town hall and school, 
such building to be constructed within a 
mile of the First Parish Church. 


Personals 


Dr. A. D. Browne, professor of physical 
education at Peabody College in Nashville, 
Tenn., and president of the First Unita- 
rian Church of that city, has been elected 


president of the Southern States District - 


of the American Physical Hducation and 
Health Association, and a member of the 
National Council of the Association. 


Thomas N. Hart, former mayor of Bos- 
ton, Mass., generally known as “the grand 
old man of Boston,” who died at his sum- 
mer home in Swampscott, Mass., October 
4, at the advanced age of ninety-eight 
years, was a member of the Arlington 
Street Unitarian Church in Boston, of the 
Arlington Street chapter of the Laymen’s 
League, and of the Unitarian Club of 
Boston. The funeral service was held 
October 6 at his Boston home, with Rev. 
Dudley H. Ferrell, formerly minister of 
the Unitarian Church in Lynn, Mass., de- 
livering the eulogy. Among the floral 
tributes was one from the Thomas N. Hart 
School, named for him. 


Before Rev. and Mrs. Dudley R. Child 
left the First Unitarian Church in Hudson, 
Mass., they were presented with a five- 
piece silver service by the parish and a 
silver casserole by the Y. P. R. U. society, 
at a farewell reception September 28. The 
Ministers’ Association of Hudson gave Mr. 
Child a copy of Dean Inge’s “Lay Thoughts 
of a Dean.” Mr. Child has entered into 
his new pastorate at the First Parish in 
Duxbury, Mass. 


Dr. Eugene R. Shippen, minister of the 
Second Church in Boston, Mass., and Mrs. 
Shippen announce the engagement of their 
daughter, Zoe, to Hugene Lyon Jewett of 
Fredonia, N.Y., who is a student at the 
Harvard Medical School and a member of 
the Second Church. 


The ashes of the late John W. Weeks, 
Secretary of War under Presidents Hard- 
ing and Coolidge, and a member of the 
First Unitarian Church in West Newton, 
Mass., were placed October 6 in a plot at 
the Arlington National Cemetery which he 
had himself selected. The plot was re- 
served for the graduates of the class of 
1881 at the United States Naval Academy, 
of which he was a member. 


835 
“Superdenominational” 


Announcing a series of sermons on 
“Keeping Abreast of Truth,” Dr. George 
R. Dodson of the Church of the Unity in 
St. Louis, Mo., says: 

“At present, religious people are divided 
into denominations and wear such names 
as Catholic, Presbyterian, BHpiscopalian, 
Methodist, Baptist, Unitarian. It is too 
bad, but we trust that a better time is 
coming when men will be ministers of 
religion as they are now professors of 
science, literature, and history in the uni- 
versity ; when the church will be a school 
of higher life; when those who love the 
highest and strive to make the good things 
come true will rise above the provincial- 
ism and partisanism of the past. 

“We may have to wait some time. 
Meanwhile, the Unitarian Church, antici- 
pating this development and hoping to 
accelerate it, has consciously moved up 
to this superdenominational position. 

“Tt has no creed which it imposes upon 
its members, and it attacks no church or 
religion. It faces the light, with faith 
in truth, and seeks the supreme values. 
The unity of thought and feeling for 
which good men and women long is only 
possible on the heights above us. To 
those who feel the lure of these ideals, 
to the brave youth of our time, to the 
many thoughtful men and women who 
have outgrown the religious conceptions 
of their childhood and are seeking more 
rational views, we extend a cordial invi- 
tation to attend our services, to hear these 
addresses, and learn what we are trying 
to do for the intellectual, moral, and 
religious life of St. Louis.” 


Sart LAKE Crry, UtTanH.—A_ Junior 
Choral Society is being formed in the 
First Unitarian Church under the guid- 
ance of J. Smith, who was recently ap- 
pointed to the newly created office of 
director of church music. 


SOLD 1000 BOXES $500.00 


M. BENJAMIN, CONN. PROFIT 


CHRISTMAS GREETING CARDS 
IN BOX ASSORTMENTS 


make great sums of money for 
Agents in a short time. The sea- 
son’s biggest money-maker. Every- 
body buys Christmas Greeting 
Cards. Nothing that an agent sells 
can possibly compare with the sale 
of Christmas Greeting Cardsin Box 
Assortments. We publish a magnifi- 
cent Christmas Box Assortment, 
containing 21 high grade Christ- 
mas Greeting Cards and Folders, 
Steel Engraved, Colored, Paneled 
and Bordered, each with an envel- 
ope, packed in a beautiful box, lith- 
ographed in many colors, which 
sells for $1.00 and costs an agent 


Clements, 
N. Y. — Ship 
500 BOXES 
instead of 
200. Sending 
certified check. 


Steel, Texas 
Enter order 


pass 1000 
BOX mark. 


Deming, 
Mass.—Enter 


order 50c. A value never equaled. 
1500 BOXES.! EACH SALE MEANS 100% 
Enclose check. PROFIT 


An agent to be successful must 
start at once. Now is the time 
when people buy. Investigate this 
most extraordinary and profitable 
business. Write immediately, and 
we will send full particulars and 
free samples. 


WALTHAM ART PUBLISHERS 
@ Water St., Dept. B-5 Boston, Mass. 


Professor: “What do you associate with 
the word ‘mutton’?” Freshman: “Jeff.” 
—Pennsylwania Punch Bowl. 


“T tore up the sonnet I wrote last week.” 
“Tore it up? Why, that was the best 
thing you ever did.’—Wisconsin Octopus. 


A church had, a,“back-door revival.” It 
got rid of a lot of people that ought not 
‘to have been inthe church at all, 


Sonny: “Must I sléep“in-the dark?” 
Mother: “Yes.” Sonny: “Oh, then, let me 
say my prayers over again—more care- 
fully.’—Detroit News. 


You had best try to save something 
while your salary is small. It is almost 
impossible to save after you begin earning 
more.—Milwaukee Journal. 


A magistrate recently said that a man 
who invented a really effective silencer for 
motor-cycles deserved to have a public 
monument., We disagree; we feel that he 
should be rewarded in some way. 

—Humorist. 


A well-known member of Parliament 
was coming out from the House with a 
famous peer, when he remarked: “I’ve got 
an ’orrible ’eadache. What would you 
take?” The peer replied: “Oh, take two 
aspirates !”—The Methodist Times. 


Nancy went to visit her cousins one day. 
When she arrived, Aunt Margaret said: 
“Now, let Nancy have whatever she wants, 
because she is your guest.” After a few 
minutes of playing, Nancy ran out to the 
kitchen and said: “Aunt Margaret, will 
you please tell them who I am?’—Liberty. 


Reprinted by request of a chairman in 
a “vacant” church: When a chureh seeks 
a pastor—They often want—The strength 
of an eagle—The grace of a swan—The 
gentleness of a dove—The friendliness of 
a sparrow—The night hours of an owl— 
And when they catch’ that bird—They 
expect him to live—On the food of a 
canary. 2 


Noville, air hero with Byrd, knows the 
old Irish sergeant at Dayton, Ohio, who 
is probably the best parachute folder in the 
army. Folding a parachute so that it will 
break open immediately is an art. All 
fliers must make at least one parachute 
jump a year, and always go to the old 
sergeant to get him to fold the parachute 
for them. He invariably tells them, “If 
this one doesn’t work, come back and Ill 
give you another.”—The Outlook. 


The most famous of Bostonian town 
criers was “‘Old Wilson,” 1808-41, who had 
a rude popular wit, common, we are told, 
to the profession, When announcing the 
Fourth of July dinner in Charlestown, ¢er- 
tain denizens of that ancient place pestered 
him with inquiries as to the bill-of-fare, 
and listed the reply that the dinner would 
be ample, with a pig at every plate. 
Another crier, we read in The Times, New 
York, was Charles H. Chase, of Nantucket. 
Accosted by a jocose young lady, who in- 
quired where he had obtained his bell, he 
replied, with a polite bow: “I obtained 
my bell, young woman, at the same place 
where you got your manners—the brass 
factory.” 
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| THE UNITARIAN SERVICE 
PENSION SOCIETY 


Provides Pensions for Unitarian Ministers 
Sixty-Five Years of Age or Over and 
Who Have Served Our Churches 
for At Least Twenty Years 


HAS YOUR CHURCH CONTRIBUTED ? 


President, James P. Parmenter. 
Vice-Presidents, Samuel A. Eliot, D.D. 
Henry M. Williams. 
Secretary, Robert S$. Loring, Box 694, Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 
Treasurer, Harold G. Arnold, 55 Emmons Rd., 
West Roxbury, Mass. 
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UNITARIAN VISITORS 
TO BOSTON 


6 Rae following hotels are worthy of 
patronage. They render excellent 
service and provide a pleasant atmos- 
phere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


PARKER HOUSE 
SCHOOL AND TREMONT STREETS 


Near A.U.A. 
600 Guest Rooms with bath and shower 
Opens May 12, 1927 
Phone, Hubbard 8600 


HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


Near Arlington Street Church and Back 
ne Score minutes to A.U.A. Phone 
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In Over a Million Homes 


WHITE MOUNTAIN REFRIGERATORS 


are thoroughly dependable 
THE PERFECT REFRIGERATOR 


THE MAINE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


NASHUA 4 NEW HAMPSHIRE 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


CHURCH, HELP AND 
MISCELLANEOUS WANTS 


Transient rate 4 cents per word. Dis- 
count for 6 or more insertions. Minimum 
charge $1.00. Watch these columns each 
week. Rate card furnished on request. 


I HEAR NOW, with invisible Radiumized War- 
phone. Circular. CArro~u Lorine, Dedham, 
Mass. 


SHAKESPEARE.—How well do you know Shakes- 
peare? ‘Test your knowledge by playing the 
game, “A Study of Shakespeare.” Price 60 
cents, postage 4 cents. The Shakespeare Club, 
CAMDEN, MAINE. 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—Mrs. Kern’s comfortable 
home for travelers. Quiet location near White 
House and Convention Auditorium. Conven- 
ient transportation to All Souls Church. Tele- 
phone FRANKLIN 1142. Address: 1912 “GQ” 
Street, Northwest. 


NARCISSI FOR NATURALIZING and for gar- 
den planting. Mixture of many varieties and 
types, good hard bulbs, $3.60 per 100, $33 per 
1,000, delivered. Also 40 named yarieties at 
reasonable prices. Send for list, 
FLowmr Garpwns, Carterville, Mo. 
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Church Announcements 
ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH. Rey. 
Samuel A. Eliot, D.D., minister. Morning 


Services at 11. 
9 to 4 


THE FIRST PARISH IN MILTON. Minister 
emeritus, Rev. Roderick Stebbins. Minister, 
Rey. Vivian T. Pomeroy. Service, 11 A.M. 
Sermon by the minister. : 


CHURCH OF THE DISCIPLES, corner of 
Jersey and Peterborough Streets. Minister, 
Rey. Abraham M. Rihbany, D.D. Church sgser- 
vices at 11 A.M. Disciples School at 9.45 A.m.. 
Kindergarten at 11 a.m. 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649), 
Beacon Street and Audubon Road. Rey. Hd- 
ward A. Horton, D.D., minister emeritus. Rey. 
Eugene Rodman Shippen, D.D., minister, 9.30. 
A.M., Church school, 11 4.M., Morning seryice. 


NEW YORK—WEST SIDE, 550 Cathedral 
Parkway (110th Street, just east of Broad- 
way). <A. Wakefield Slaten, Ph.D., minister. 
Church services at 11 A.M. Visitors are cor- 
dially invited to make themselves known to the 
minister and to sign the Visitor’s Register. 


NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819), 
corner of Fourth Avenue and Twentieth Street. 
Minot Simons, D.D., minister. 10 a.m. and 
11 a.m., All Souls School of Religious Hduca- 
tion, children’s classes. 11 A.m., Church service. 
The church is open daily for rest and prayer. 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), corner 
of Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. Rey. 
Charles E. Park, D.D., minister. Morning 
service, 11 A.M. Communion on the first Sun- 
day of each month, immediately after morning 
service. Free seats at all services. The church 
is open daily from 9 to 5. All welcome. i 


KING’S. CHAPEL (1686), School and Tre- 
mont Streets.. Minister emeritus, Rev. Howard 
N. Brown, D.D. Minister-in-Charge, Rey. John 
Carroll Perkins, D.D. Chorus of men’s voices ; 
Raymond C. Robinson, Mus. Bac., organist and 
choirmaster. Sunday at 11 A.m., Morning 
Prayer, with sermon by Dr. Perkins. Week- 
day services: 12.15 p.m., Monday, Organ Reci- 
tal. Tuesday to Friday inclusive, 12.15 P.m., 
preacher, Rey. Horace Westwood, D.D., famous. 
Laymen’s League Preacher. 


The church is open daily from 


x SCHOOLS 


BURDETT COLLEGE 


BUSINESS TRAINING FOR YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 


Two-year Courses: Business Administration— 
i Salesmanship — Normal — Secre- 
Shorter Courses: . General Business— 


ro 
al. 
Gombined—Shorthand—Civil Service. Practice 
features emphasized. Individual attention and 
progress. Specify catalog wanted. 

18 Boylston St., Boston Hancock 6300 


